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I  LOVE  thine  inland  seas, 
Thy  groves  of  giant  trees, 
Thy  rolling  plains ; 

Thy  rivers’  mighty  sweep, 

Thy  mystic  canyons  deep, 

Thy  mountains  wild  and  steep, 
All  thy  domains ; 

Thy  silver  Eastern  strands, 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 
Fronting  the  West; 

Thy  flowery  Southland  fair, 
Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air — 

O  Land  beyond  compare, 

Thee  I  love  best! 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES 

BY  W.  S.  HARWOOD 

IF  you  have  never  stood  at  the  bow  of  a  big  lake 
steamer  as  it  passed  through  the  green-blue 
waters  of  one  of  the  noble  chain  of  lakes  which 
stretches  across  so  great  a  part  of  the  continent, 
watching  the  slim  prow  cleave  the  dark  waters 
and  churn  them  into  white  and  emerald  foam, 
while  the  wind,  midsummer  though  it  be,  blows 
fresh  and  strong  across  the  wide  expanse,  mak¬ 
ing  your  greatcoat  and  winter  wraps  none  too 
warm  a  covering, — if  you  have  not  so  stood, 
and  have  not  day  and  night  watched  the  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  this  beautiful  lake  voyage, 
you  have  an  experience  in  store  for  you  of  sur- 
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passing  interest— an  experience  to  remember  all 
your  days. 

Have  you  ever  thought  much  about  this  lake 
system  of  the  United  States,  how  vast  a  system 
it  is,  how  it  differs  from  and  surpasses  any  other 
system  of  lakes  in  the  world?  If  you  look  on 
the  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  you 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  system,  and 
some  impression — though  at  best  but  a  meager 
impression — of  the  extent  of  this,  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world. 

I  may  only  outline  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
great  American  lakes.  It  is  a  story  whose  many 
chapters  will  repay  richly  a  liberal  reading  on  the 
part  of  any  one  interested  in  the  resources,  the 
possibilities,  the  immensity,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
physical  part  of  our  country. 

There  is  much  of  thrilling  interest,  much  of 
romance,  much  of  daring  surrounding  the  shores 
of  these  lakes,  much  in  a  study  of  the  early 
periods  of  their  history,  for  the  historian  or  the 
novelist.  A  long  time  ago, — so  long  it  seems 
like  ancient  history  to  us, — the  first  white  man. 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  saw  these  lakes.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  fix  a 
date  for  this  event,  but  we  know  that  as  early 
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as  1530  to  1540  the  French  priests,  the  voy- 
ageurs  and  the  coureurs  de  bois,  the  trappers 
and  adventurers  of  the  day,  visited  the  eastern 
lake  region  on  the  north. 

Those  who  have  written  so  gracefully  and 
elegantly  of  the  early  history  of  the  regions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  northern  portions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  have  but  begun  to  tell  the  tales  which  will 
be  told  with  more  and  more  freedom  of  inven¬ 
tion  as  the  writers  of  the  future  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  more  and  more  what  a  splendid  store¬ 
house  of  material  lies  in  this  Northland. 

All  that  region  to  the  north  of  the  lakes  and 
immediately  skirting  them  from  Quebec  to  Lake 
Nipigon,  and  around  to  and  beyond  old  Fort 
William,  was  the  exploring-ground  of  the  French. 
It  was  their  new  country, — the  place  where  they 
were  to  found  a  mighty  empire,  their  “Nova 
Francia,”  or  New  France.  The  French  explorers 
and  the  French  priests  believed,  and  their  belief 
was  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  tales  of 
the  Indians,  that  away  beyond  the  Kitichi  Gummi, 
or  Big  Lake, — our  present  Superior, — there  was 
a  vast  salt  sea.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  these 
days  to  understand  how  little  they  knew  of  that 
region.  They  talked  about  a  northwest  pas- 
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sage  to  Cathay;  and  they  not  only  talked  about 
it,  but  they  wrote  learned  and  laborious  trea¬ 
tises,  and  spoiled  many  valuable  reams  of  paper, 
and  made  very  many  amusing  volumes,  in  their 
efforts  to  prove  that  just  beyond  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  there  was  a  great  and  short  rive,r 
whose  mighty  course  led  to  a  mighty  sea  which 
was  certainly  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  Japan ! 

Jacques  Cartier,  who  shipped  from  St.  Malo 
in  1534,  explored  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence;  and  he  made  much  else,  too,  for  New 
France,  in  opening  up  negotiations  with  the 
many  tribes  of  Indians  who  thronge^,  thou¬ 
sands  strong,  and  friendly,  from  all  the  regions 
in  and  about  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  Kingston.  Another  mariner  of  St. 
Malo — Francis  Greve — began  the  v  colonization 
of  the  land.  About  1570,  in  France,  Samuel  de 
Champlain  was  born;  and  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  early  manhood  he,  too,  joined  in  the  New- 
World  exploration  in  the  region  above  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  kings  of  France  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  land,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  not  only  to  explore  the  region,  but  to 
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colonize  and  develop  it.  Champlain,  in  1615, 
made  an  expedition  up  the  Ottawa  River  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  into  Georgian  Bay,  thus 
touching  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  In 
1618,  Etienne  Brule,  an  old  interpreter,  came 
into  Champlain’s  camp  with  the  news  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie,  with  On¬ 
tario,  was  probably  discovered  some  time  earlier 
than  this.  Nicollet,  in  1634,  started  in  a  canoe 
from  the  head  of  Georgian  Bay,  skirted  the  east¬ 
ern  and  northern  shores  of  Huron,  and  at  last 
found  himself  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  or  the  Falls 
of  St.  Mary,  now  shortened  to  “Soo”— the  first 
white  man,  it  is  believed,  to  reach  this  key  to 
the  noble  lake  beyond.  He  went  as  far  as  Green 
Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan;  and  so  the  various 
lakes  at  last  came  into  the  actual  knowledge  of 
the  explorers,  and  were  no  longer  myths. 

But  as  these  French  explorers  continued  to 
develop  new  and  hitherto  undreamed  of  possi¬ 
bilities  of  empire,  the  English  began  to  take 
deep  interest  in  the  region, — an  interest  little  less 
marked  than  that  they  were  then  taking  in  their 
schemes  of  colonization  in  Virginia  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Again  and  again  through  the  years 
that  follow,  the  threads  cross  and  recross,  not 
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weaving  a  beautiful  garment  of  harmony,  but 
tangling  in  a  wretched  snarl,  a  patchwork  of 
disputes  between  the  nations. 

Entanglement  followed  entanglement,  wars 
harassed  the  land,  until  at  last  the  English 
were  masters  of  the  northern  lake  region. 

To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  such 
short  excursion  trips  as  may  be  made  on  any 
of  the  beautiful  little  inland  lakes  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  may  seem  at  first 
almost  impossible  that  you  may  sail  for  a  whole 
week  on  a  fairly  fast  steamer  down  the  Great 
Lakes,  passing  over  a  thousand  miles  in  one 
continuous  course,  all  on  the  freshest  of  fresh 
water,  and  all  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country.  And  to  Europeans,  accustomed  as 
they  are  to  what  seem  to  them  great  lakes, — 
such  lakes  as  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Finland, 
or  Baikal  in  Asia,  or  Geneva  in  Switzerland, — 
it  might  seem  like  a  mere  wonder-story  to  tell 
them  that  there  was  a  continuous  lake-system 
in  America  larger  than  all  of  the  fresh-water 
lakes  of  the  Old  World  gathered  together  from 
all  quarters  and  poured  into  a  common  basin  on 
the  plains  of  Europe.  Lake  Baikal  in  Southern 
Siberia,  however,  makes  up  for  its  smaller  sur- 
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face,  in  comparison  with  Superior,  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  capacity  of  its  basin;  for  though  it  has  only 
9000  square  miles  of  surface,  it  has  an  average 
depth  of  over  4000  feet,  while  Superior’s  aver¬ 
age  depth  is  nearly  1000  feet.  Still,  1000  feet 
straight  down  in  this  blue  water  is  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  especially  when  you  consider  that  the 
lake  is  over  350  miles  long,  and  has  a  shore-line  of 
1500  miles,  with  an  area  of  31,400  square  miles. 

Before  we  leave  this  noble  lake  let  me  tell 
you  some  other  facts  about  it  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  know 
of  them  already. 

It  is,  to  begin  with,  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world.  It  is  water  of  wonderful 
purity  which  it  holds,  too;  and  some  time — and 
in  the  not  very  distant  future,  either — the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  large  cities  to  the  west  and 
south  will  come  to  this  lake  to  get  the  water 
for  their  homes.  It  will  not  be  so  remarkable 
an  engineering  feat  to  pipe  the  water  of  this 
lake,  pure  and  sparkling  and  fresh  from  its  cold 
depths,  to  these  cities  which  are  now  struggling 
with  the  question  of  their  water-supply,  and 
meeting  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  their  efforts  to 
get  water  fit  to  drink. 
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All  down  through  this  thousand  feet  of  blue 
water  there  is  a  peculiar  coldness.  At  the  very 
most,  the  temperature  varies  through  winter  and 
summer  not  more  than  six  degrees.  Winter 
and  summer,  this  great  lake  never  changes  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  so  that  if  you  dip  your 
finger-tips  in  the  blue  surface  on  a  day  in  July, 
or  if  you  test  it  some  day  in  early  winter  when 
you  have  been  out  on  some  belated,  ice-mailed 
fishing-smack,  or  when  you  have  gone  out  to 
watch  the  fishermen  spearing  their  supplies 
through  the  thick  ice  in  mid- January,  you  will 
find  but  a  trifling  difference  in  the  temperature. 
Away  down  at  the  bottom,  too,  there  is  but 
little  variation  in  the  temperature,  for  it  stands 
at  nearly  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  varies  from  forty  to  forty-six  degrees, 
winter  and  summer,  at  the  surface.  The  other 
lakes,  though  cold,  are  not  in  this  respect  like 
Superior. 

The  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  is  believed  to 
be  a  strong  rock  basin,  though  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  great  springs  at  the  bottom 
to  help  keep  up  the  enormous  volume  of  water. 
From  the  north  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water 
pouring  into  the  lake  year  in  and  year  out;  the 
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swift- rushing,  narrow-banked  Nipigon  and  other 
streams  furnishing  no  small  part  of  the  supply. 
These  streams  in  a  large  measure  make  up  the 
loss  from  the  surface.  One  of  the  old  lake  cap¬ 
tains,  a  bronzed,  kindly-faced  man  who  had  been 
for  thirty-five  years  on  the  lakes,  and  had  faced 
death  many  a  time  in  the  frightful  storms  which 
sometimes  sweep  across  these  beautiful  bodies  of 
water,  told  me,  as  we  were  passing  along  one  day 
near  the  north  coast  of  Superior,  with  the  head¬ 
lands  and  inlets  and  glossy  green  bluffs  of  that 
most  picturesque  shore  in  full  view,  that  the 
theory  that  the  lake  was  slowly  going  down  in 
size  was  true.  He  maintained  that  he  could  tell 
from  certain  landmarks  along  the  shores,  with 
which  he  is  as  familiar  as  he  would  be  with  the 
streets  of  his  old  Scottish  birthplace,  that  the  lake 
was  slowly — very  slowly — but  surely  receding. 
However,  it  will  be  some  centuries  yet  before 
there  will  be  any  noticeable  lowering  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  so  that  we  need  not  be  concerned. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  lake  has  tides, 
too,  well-defined  tides,  discovered  in  i860.  It 
is  what  is  called  a  self-registering  tide,  with  a 
regular  flux  and  reflux  wave,  caused,  so  the 
scientific  men  say,  by  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
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average  rise  and  fall  every  twenty-four  hours  is 
one  fourteen-hundredth  of  a  foot ;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  tide  at  new  and  full  moon  is  one  twenty- 
eight-hundredth  of  a  foot. 

Another  very  interesting,  and  very  sad,  thing 
about  this  lake  is  that  it  never  gives  up  its 
dead.  Whoever  encounters  terrible  disaster — 
happily  infrequent  in  the  tourist  season— and 
goes  down  in  the  angry,  beautiful  blue  waters, 
never  comes  up  again.  From  those  earliest 
days  when  the  daring  French  voyageurs  in  their 
trim  birch-bark  canoes  skirted  the  picturesque 
shores  of  this  noble  but  relentless  lake,  down  to 
this  present  moment,  those  who  have  met  their 
deaths  in  mid-Superior  still  lie  at  the  stone- 
paved  bottom.  It  may  be  said  that,  so  very  cold 
is  the  water,  some  of  their  bodies  may  have  been 
preserved  through  the  centuries.  Sometimes, 
not  far  from  the  shore,  the  bodies  of  people  who 
have  been  Avrecked  from  fishing-smacks  or 
from  pleasure-boats  overtaken  by  a  cruel  squall 
have  been  recovered,  but  only  after  the  most 
heroic  efforts  with  drag-net  or  by  the  diver. 
Once,  on  a  trip  down  the  lakes,  I  met  a  clergy¬ 
man  who,  as  we  passed  a  point  of  land  some 
miles  before  entering  the  narrowing  of  the  lake 
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TEMPLE  ROCK,  LAKE  SUPERIOR 


at  the  Soo,  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  ill- 
fated  “Algoma”  went  down  on  the  reef  several 
years  ago;  and  as  he  looked,  he  said  slowly: 

“I  was  at  the  funeral  of  one  man  who  went 
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down  with  her,  and  the  only  reason  his  body  is 
not  at  the  bottom  to-day,  with  the  other  thirty- 
eight  that  were  lost,  is  because  it  was  caught  in 
the  timbers  of  the  vessel,  and  could  not  sink.” 

The  following  little  table  contains,  in  small 
space,  much  that  is  of  value  in  studying  the 
Great  Lakes : 

Height  of 

Area  Length  Surface  above  Mean 

Sq.  miles.  in  miles.  sea-level.  depth. 

Lake  Superior  ..  31,400  ..  355  ..  609.40  ..  1000 

Lake  Michigan . .  25,600  ..  340  ..  589.15  ..  990 

Lake  Huron  ..  23,800  ..  280  ..  589.15  ..  350 

Lake  Erie  . .  10,000  .  .  250  . .  573.08  . .  120 

Lake  Ontario  . .  7,300  . .  190  . .  250  . .  606 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  lake  distance, 
from  the  head  of  Superior  to  the  point  where  the 
St.  Lawrence  takes  its  flood  from  Ontario,  of 
over  fourteen  hundred  miles,  while  the  area  of 
lakes  is  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
—a  vast  kingdom  of  beautiful  blue  water. 

Geologists  point  out  the  fact  that  this  chain  of 
lakes  has  not  always  been  as  it  is  now ;  that  there 
was  a  time  when  all  the  lakes  were  blended  into 
one,  having,  probably,  the  Mississippi  River  for 
its  outlet  to  the  Gulf  on  the  south.  One  geologist 
takes  a  somewhat  more  scientific,  but  not  less 
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earnest,  view  of  the  lowering  of  the  lakes  than 
did  my  old  lake  captain,  when  he  says : 

Every  day  sees  something  taken  from  the  rocky  bar¬ 
rier  of  Niagara;  and,  geologically  speaking,  at  no  very 
remote  time  our  great  lakes  will  have  shared  the  fate 
of  those  which  once  existed  in  the  great  Far  West.  Al¬ 
ready  they  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  half 
their  former  area,  and  the  water-level  has  been  de¬ 
pressed  three  hundred  feet  or  more.  This  process  is 
pretty  sure  to  go  on  until  they  are  completely  emptied. 
The  cities  that  stand  upon  their  banks  will,  ere  that 
time,  have  grown  colossal  in  size,  then  gray  with  age, 
then  have  fallen  into  decadence,  and  their  sites  be  long 
forgotten;  but  in  the  sediments  that  are  now  accumu¬ 
lating  in  these  lake-basins  will  lie  many  a  wreck  and 
skeleton,  tree-trunk  and  floated  leaf.  Near  the  city 
sites  and  old  river-mouths  these  sediments  will  be  full 
of  relics  that  will  illustrate  and  explain  the  mingled 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  life. 

In  a  certain  sense  these  lakes  form  one  mighty 
river  draining  a  region  of  over  525,000  square 
miles,  and  finding  an  outlet  for  their  overflowing 
water  through  the  swift  St.  Mary’s  River  at  the 
east  end  of  Superior ;  through  Huron  and  the  St. 
Clair  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  Detroit 
River;  through  Erie  and  Niagara  and  Ontario 
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and  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  to  the  vast  ocean  be¬ 
yond. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bottom  of 
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Lake  Superior,  the  highest  of  the  lakes,  is 
about  four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea  at  New  York  harbor. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  lakes  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
and  pleasure  and  commerce  and  national  defense. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that 
there  is  not  another  such  voyage  to  be  found  in 
the  world  as  the  one  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  and 
return ;  and  the  many  shorter  trips  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  are  full  of  rare  beauty.  The  shores  of 
the  lakes  are  not  only  prolific  in  wonderfully  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery,  but  they  are  rich  in  historic 
memories.  In  midsummer,  when  the  cities  are 
sweltering  in  heat,  the  lakes  are  cool  and  de¬ 
lightful,  and  the  trip  upon  their  surface  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasurable  ones  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  there  is  not  more  knowledge 
of  this  delightful  voyage.  It  would  be  the  most 
interesting  event  in  the  travels  of  Americans  in 
Europe  if  such  a  trip  could  be  taken  while  they 
are  on  the  farther  side  of  the  ocean.  Strange  that 
it  is  not  more  appreciated  on  this  side ! 

The  commerce  of  the  lakes  is  enormous.  The 
outlet  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron  had 

always  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  commerce,  in 
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that  it  was  not  deep  enough  to  allow  the  larger 
freight  and  passenger  boats  to  pass  comfortably 
through.  Locks  have  been  built  at  government 


expense,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
which  allow  the  passage  of  large  boats.  These 
locks  are  among  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of 
masonry  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
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For  many  years  the  great  Suez  Canal  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  wonderful  piece  of 
commercial  engineering  in  the  world,  carrying 
enormous  cargoes  through  its  gateway  from  the 
East.  But  in  this  newer  land  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes  has  dwarfed  the  Suez  Canal.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  Soo  even  as  long  ago  as  during 
the  year  1897  was  16,500,000.  The  tonnage  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1896  was  7,000,000.  This  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  Soo  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  it  is  only 
a  portion  of  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  merchandise  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are 
shipped  annually  up  from  Lake  Michigan  points 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  eastward,  which 
do  not  pass  through  the  Soo ;  and  many  thousands 
more  go  eastward  from  points  below  the  Soo  on 
the  other  lakes,  to  be  exchanged  for  other  supplies 
for  points  also  below  the  Soo.  Year  by  year  this 
immense  traffic  is  growing.  From  the  great  West 
there  come,  to  the  gateway  of  the  Soo,  wheat  and 
flour  and  lumber  and  iron  ore — all  the  natural 
products  from  a  vast  area  of  country,  drawn  to 
the  lake  route  because  it  is  so  much  cheaper  to 
move  goods  by  water  than  by  rail.  In  return, 
the  East  sends  the  West  vast  quantities  of  manu- 
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factured  goods,  and  immense  supplies  of  hard  and 
soft  coal.  The  West  furnishes  raw  materials ;  the 
East  manufactures  these  materials  and  sends 
back  the  product  of  her  factories  and  mills. 

On  the  margins  of  these  lakes,  particularly  on 
the  shores  of  Superior,  there  are  ore-bearing 
rocks  containing  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  gold. 
The  iron  ore  is  of  remarkable  commercial  value, 
and  practically  inexhaustible  in  amount.  Im¬ 
mediately  tributary  to  Lake  Superior,  in  some 
cases  on  its  very  banks,  are  iron-mines  the 
output  of  which  rivals  that  of  any  mines  in  the 
world,  and  the  supply  in  “sight,”  as  the  miners 
say,  will  furnish  the  world  with  iron  for  centuries 
to  come. 

Some  of  the  lumber  which  goes  east  by  way 
of  the  lakes  is  sent  away  on  to  South  American 
points  without  separation,  taking  first  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  perhaps  several  hundred  miles,  down 
the  rivers  to  the  mills,  then  a  thousand  miles 
and  more  on  the  lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  get  to  Ontario, 
and  then  trying  a  few  thousand  miles  of  salt 
water — a  picturesque  voyage  indeed. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  commerce  at  the  Soo 
passed  through  one  lock,  which  could  not  afford 
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room  for  enough  traffic,  and  so  new  locks  were 
made  at  enormous  expense;  but  this  does  not  by 
any  means  represent  the  total  expense  for  im¬ 
proving  the  Soo.  The  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  St.  Mary’s  River,  leaves  the  lake  in  rushing, 
tumbling  rapids,  quieting  down  after  some  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  placid  but  deep  and  swift-flowing 
St.  Mary’s.  The  river,  some  sixty  miles  long, 
winds  in  and  out  among  picturesque  and  beau¬ 
tiful  scenes,  the  Canadian  shore,  near  at  hand 
on  the  one  side,  dotted  with  comfortable  farm¬ 
houses;  the  American  shore,  bleak  and  unin¬ 
habited  for  the  most  part,  a  section  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  on  the  other.  In  order  to  gain  an  hour’s 
time  in  the  course  down  the  river  and  make  a 
better  exit  for  the  boats,  a  channel  was  dredged, 
— the  Hay  Lake  Channel  it  is  called, — at  govern¬ 
ment  expense  and  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

In  winter  time,  of  course,  the  lakes  are  closed 
to  all  navigation.  The  freighters,  however,  keep 
on  running  until  well  into  December  if  the  season 
be  at  all  favorable,  though  they  encounter  terrible 
storms  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  there  is 
occasional  loss  of  life  and  cargo.  The  passenger- 
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boats,  some  of  which  rival  in  elegance,  equipment, 
and  speed  the  finest  ocean  vessels,  begin  running 
early  in  June,  and  continue  until  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Some  of  the  boats  make  the  journey  from 
Buffalo  to  Duluth  in  fifty  hours,  though  the 
larger  number  are  slower,  taking  about  five  days 
and  a  half  for  the  trip. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  decided  by  the  United 
States  Signal-Service  Bureau  in  Washington  to 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  find  out  if  there  were 
not  regular  currents  in  the  Great  Lakes  which 
might  be  followed  in  their  trips  by  the  boats 
of  the  lake.  A  curious  plan  was  followed.  Small 
amber-colored  glass  bottles,  about  six  inches  high 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  all  points, 
were  made  by  the  thousand.  These  bore,  blown 
into  the  glass,  the  name  of  the  Signal-Service 
Bureau. 

Hundreds  of  them  were  given  out  to  cap¬ 
tains  on  all  sorts  of  lake  craft.  The  lakes,  of 
course,  are  marked  off  into  sections  or  divisions 
on  the  maps  of  the  government  issues,  so  that 
when  the  captains  threw  overboard  the  bottles, 
which  was  their  part  of  the  experiment,  it  was 
easy  for  the  government  to  indicate  on  the  maps 
to  be  made  in  the  future  where  the  various  bottles 
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were  put  into  the  water.  Each  captain  would 
uncork  his  bottle,  put  a  paper  inside  bearing  his 
name,  the  name  of  his  boat,  the  date,  and  the 
locality  in  which  he  threw  the  bottle  overboard, 
cork  it  up  tightly,  and  set  it  adrift. 

In  the  paper  accompanying  the  bottle,  there 
were  instructions  to  any  person  finding  it  to  for¬ 
ward  the  contents  of  the  bottle  at  once  to  the 
Signal-Service  Office  in  Washington,  with  a  note 
telling  where  the  bottle  was  found.  It  was  not 
long  before  results  began  to  come  in  from  the 
experiment,  and  they  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  bottles  were  picked  up  all  along 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  Duluth  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  belief  of  the  department 
in  Washington  was  shown  to  be  correct ;  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  bottles  all  took  one  gen¬ 
eral  direction,  and  that  east  toward  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Some  of  the  bottles  were  found  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  were  thrown 
overboard. 

The  maps  which  the  government  has  issued, 
showing  the  courses  of  the  bottles,  are  interesting 
to  study.  They  show  that  the  main  currents  are 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Superior,  the  eastern 
shore  of  Michigan,  the  western  shore  of  Huron, 
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and  the  southern  shores  of  Erie  and  Ontario. 
Of  course  it  would  be  important  if  the  speed  of 
the  currents  could  be  known;  but  the  investi¬ 
gators  have  found  this  difficult,  as  so  many  things 
interfered;  still  they  have  found  out  that  in  the 
larger  number  of  cases  the  currents  flow  from 
four  to  twelve  miles  a  day,  and  in  special  cases 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day.  One  strange 
thing  about  the  current  in  Lake  Michigan  is  that 
if  a  bottle  is  thrown  overboard  along  the  western 
shore,  say  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles  above  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  goes  southward  until  it  reaches  the  south¬ 
ern  point  of  the  lake,  when  it  changes  its  course 
and  passes  on  north  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  toward  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  interesting  itself— the  wrecks  on 
the  lakes.  Many  more  things  conspire  to  wreck 
a  boat  on  the  lakes,  it  would  seem,  than  on  the 
ocean.  The  shores  of  the  lakes  have  been  the 
scenes  of  many  disastrous  wrecks,  and  many  lives 
have  been  lost.  The  government  now  has  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  system  of  registering  these  wrecks, 
their  location,  the  name  and  description  of  the 
vessel,  the  amount  of  the  loss,  and  the  number  of 
lives  destroyed.  The  Signal-Service  is  of  great 
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aid  to  the  sailors  of  the  lakes  in  advising  them  in 
advance  of  coming  storms.  I  well  remember  es¬ 
caping  a  large  part  of  a  terrible  storm  on  the 
lakes  by  the  information  the  captain  secured  as  to 
the  storm’s  duration,  which  enabled  him  to  put 
into  a  harbor  in  time  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
wind.  The  next  morning  after  we  anchored  in 
the  little  lonesome  bay,  where  there  usually  were 
no  signs  of  life  but  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  who 
make  their  living  by  seining  whitefish,  we  saw 
that  twenty-six  other  boats — all  sorts  of  craft, 
from  a  stout  little  tug  towing  a  lumber-raft,  up 
to  the  biggest  lake  steamers — had  entered  the 
same  harbor  we  had  found,  and  they  waited  with 
us  the  subsiding  of  the  storm. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  approach  the 
Great  Lakes  of  America,  we  shall  be  more  and 
more  deeply  impressed  with  their  rare  beauty, 
their  significance  in  time  of  war,  their  wonderful 
sanitary  elements,  and  with  their  vast  commercial 
importance. 


LIFE-SAVERS,  OLD  AND  YOUNG 

BY  GUSTAV  KOBBE 

FROM  September  i  to  May  i  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  sea-coast,  and  a  great  portion  of  our 
lake-coast,  is  faithfully  sentineled  at  night  by  the 
life-savers.  Often  exposed  to  the  warfare  of  the 
elements,  they  plow  through  heavy  sand  or  swirl¬ 
ing  breakers  on  their  five-mile  patrol.  Facing 
wind  and  sleet,  however,  is  mere  play  compared 
with  the  dangers  they  encounter  when  some  dark 
and  heaving  mass,  dimly  discernible  in  the  offing, 
or  the  slatting  of  canvas  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  gale,  tells  the  patrol  that  a  vessel  has  stranded 
and  that  human  lives  are  in  peril. 

Quickly  flashing  his  Coston  light  (a  colored 
light  that  he  carries)  as  a  signal  to  the  imperiled 
ship  that  her  stress  is  known,  the  life-saver  dashes 
back  to  the  station  and  gives  the  alarm. 

In  a  moment  the  sleeping  station  is  all  life  and 
action.  Surf-boots,  oilers,  and  sou’westers  are 
on  in  a  jiffy,  while  the  patrol,  in  answer  to  the 
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keeper’s  hasty  inquiries,  has  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  ship. 

If  the  Lyle  gun  can  be  used — if  the  ship  is 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  shore,  so  that  a 
line  can  be  shot  out  to  her — the  keeper  gives  the 
order,  and  the  crew  seize  the  cart  which  holds  the 
“beach  apparatus”  and  dash  out  of  the  station 
with  it.  Once  on  the  beach,  it  takes  all  the  brawn 
and  muscle  of  these  strong  men  to  drag  the  cart 
through  the  treacherous  sand  and  against  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  storm  to  the  point  which  the  keep¬ 
er’s  judgment  leads  him  to  select  as  the  best  from 
which  to  fire  the  line  out  to  the  ship.  He  has  to 
calculate  the  force  of  the  gale  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  in  taking  position.  In  fact,  he  must  be  a 
sharpshooter  under  conditions  that  might  “rat¬ 
tle”  the  best  rifle-shot. 

If  there  is  a  large  crew  or  many  passengers  to 
rescue,  the  life-car,  in  which  several  people  can 
be  conveyed  ashore  at  the  same  time,  is  used; 
though,  of  course,  when  possible,  the  surf-boat  is 
launched  in  such  a  case  and  crews  and  boats  sum¬ 
moned  from  neighboring  stations.  With  several 
boats  plying  between  wreck  and  shore  a  large 
number  can  be  quickly  taken  off. 

But  often  it  would  mean  certain  death  to  the 
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life-savers  if  they  attempted  to  launch  their  boat, 
and  often,  too,  the  life-savers  suffer  more  than 
those  whom  they  rescue.  In  the  great  majority 
of  shipwrecks  the  vessel  is  driven  on  a  lee  shore ; 
and  the  life-savers,  when  they  use  the  life-boat, 
must  pull  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  and 
through  reaches  of  “white  water”  where  almost 
every  wave  threatens  to  engulf  them.  Many  a 
life-saving  crew  has  launched  the  life-boat  only 
to  have  it  “pitch-poled”  or  stove  in,  and  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  crew  lost.  Fortunately  the  cases 
where  heroism  is  rewarded  with  success  are  more 
frequent  than  those  which  have  a  tragic  ending. 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
service  there  was  no  reward  but  success  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  their  duty 
(perhaps  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards)  for  those 
who  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  dan¬ 
ger  risked  their  lives  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 
Vety  properly,  the  life-savers  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  gifts  of  money  from  those  they  rescue. 
Heroism  cannot  be  estimated  in  money.  More¬ 
over,  rewards  of  money  might  lead  to  demorali¬ 
zation  in  the  service.  When  on  some  stormy 
night  a  distressed  vessel  signaled  for  aid,  the  an¬ 
swer  from  shore  might  be:  “How  much  is  it 
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worth?”  And  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  de¬ 
murred,  and  the  life-savers  ever  happened  to  be 
rascals,  it  might  become  a  matter  of  “Your  money 
or  your  life !” 

But  as  the  officials  at  the  head  of  the  service 
felt  that  there  should  be  some  tangible  recogni¬ 
tion  of  deeds  of  distinguished  heroism,  Congress 
has  provided  large  and  tasteful  gold  and  silver 
medals,  to  be  awarded  when  lives  have  been  saved 
from  the  waters  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
heroic,  whether  the  rescuers  are  members  of  the 
Life-saving  Service  or  not.  The  gold  medal  is 
the  highest  distinction  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  keeper  or  surfman  in  the  Life-saving  Ser¬ 
vice.  It  means  that  he  is  one  of  the  bravest 
among  the  brave,  and  he  prizes  it  as  highly  as  an 
American  the  Medal  of  Honor,  an  Englishman 
the  Victoria  Cross,  or  a  German  soldier  the  Iron 
Cross.  Naturally,  too,  those  outside  the  service 
treasure  the  gold  or  the  silver  medal  as  a  mark  of 
high  honor.  It  has  been  conferred  upon  men  and 
women,  and  in  several  instances  upon  boys  and 
girls,  who  have  heroically  faced  danger  to  rescue 
drowning  people. 

A  crew  of  young  people  that  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  gold  medal  is  the  students’  crew  of 
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the  Northwestern  Academy,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
on  Lake  Michigan.  This  crew  belongs  to  the 
Life-saving  Service,  but  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  keeper,  composed  of  academy  students. 

The  disposition  of  the  life-saving  stations  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  stations  on  the  Atlantic  beaches.  Ocean 
stations  are  strung  out  at  intervals  of  five  miles, 
the  patrols  tramping  in  each  direction  two  and  a 
half  miles,  meeting  the  patrols  from  the  stations 
next  above  and  below,  and  exchanging  brass 
tally-checks  with  them.  Many  Atlantic  stations 
are  on  desolate  outlying  beaches,  where  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  loneliness  is  added  to  the  hardships  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  life-saver’s  ever  risky  calling.  Along 
the  lakes  there  are  few  natural  harbors,  and  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  shipping  of  the  lake  cities  has  been 
provided  by  building  out  breakwaters  and  jetties. 
Often  when  vessels  endeavor  to  beat  into  one  of 
these  harbors  in  a  gale,  they  are  driven  upon  one 
of  the  piers,  or,  missing  the  entrance,  are  swept 
up  on  some  reef.  For  this  reason  the  lake  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  placed  on  or  near  the  harbor 
piers. 

Sometimes,  when  vessels  have  gone  ashore  at 
points  far  from  the  cities,  crews  have  been  obliged 
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to  travel  great  distances  to  effect  a  rescue.  One 
crew  has  gone  by  railroad  over  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  scene  of  shipwreck. 

The  disaster  at  which  the  Northwestern  Acad¬ 
emy  student  crew  displayed  such  signal  bravery 
that  the  gold  medal  of  the  service  was  awarded 
them  was  the  stranding  of  the  steamer  “Calumet” 
off  Fort  Sheridan,  twelve  miles  north  of  Evans¬ 
ton.  It  was  on  a  Thanksgiving  morning  when 
the  crew  began  the  long,  hard  journey  with  the 
life-boat  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  was  ten  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  air 
thick  with  sleet  and  snow.  When  they  reached 
Fort  Sheridan  the  crew  could  see  from  the  bluff 
the  doomed  vessel  about  a  thousand  yards  from 
shore,  the  waves  rushing  madly  over  her.  A 
ragged  ravine — a  crevice  in  the  bluff  through 
which  the  storm  roared— led  down  to  the  shore. 
The  crew  unaided  could  hardly  have  clambered 
down  the  steep  sides  and  made  their  way  through 
the  dense  thicket  with  the  boat.  But  soldiers 
from  the  fort  and  civilian  volunteers  were  there 
to  help  them.  With  picks  and  shovels  steps  were 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  ravine  and  a  path  mowed 
through  the  brush.  Thus  slowly  but  steadily  the 
crew  made  their  way  down  with  the  boat. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  there  was  a  mere  strip 
of  beach  across  which  wave  after  wave  sheeted, 
rendering  the  foothold  insecure  and  treacherous, 
and  the  hauling  of  the  life-boat  to  a  point  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  vessel  not  only  arduous  but  perilous. 
Thrice  the  boat  was  filled  by  the  heavy  waves 
before  the  spot  from  which  the  keeper  decided  to 
make  the  launch  was  reached. 

Standing  serene  with  hands  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  life-boat,  with  the  surf  swirling  all  about 
them,  with  a  dark,  tumultuous  scene  before  them, 
the  students  awaited  the  keeper’s  word  of  com¬ 
mand. 

“Shove  her  in !”  A  moment  later  the  boat  was 
among  the  breakers,  each  of  which  reared  its 
crest  as  if  to  hurl  itself  upon  the  stanch  craft  and 
rend  and  stave  it.  Once  during  the  perilous  pas¬ 
sage  the  boat  was  nearly  pitch-poled,  and  again, 
a  wave,  bursting  over  it,  filled  it  to  the  thwarts. 
Despite  the  strength  of  the  crew  the  boat  was 
driven  to  leeward,  and  a  desperate  pull  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  gale  ensued.  Spray  dashed  over 
them,  and  the  intense  cold  covered  their  drenched 
clothing  with  a  glaze  of  ice. 

As  they  approached  the  vessel  they  saw  her 
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crew,  half  perished,  clustered  forward.  The  ves¬ 
sel  itself  was  covered  with  an  ever-thickening 
shroud  of  ice. 

At  last  the  life-boat  got  under  the  steamer’s  lee 
and  was  able  to  take  a  line  from  her.  Six  men 
were  rescued  on  this  trip ;  but  on  the  way  in,  the 
boat  was  driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of 
the  point  from  which  the  launch  had  been  made, 
and  had  to  be  hauled  to  windward  of  the  vessel 
again.  Two  more  trips  were  made,  and  when  the 
boat  was  beached  after  the  last  one,  the  life- 
savers  were  in  almost  as  pitiable  a  condition  as 
the  men  they  had  rescued. 

Among  those  not  connected  with  the  service 
who  have  received  medals  for  saving  or  aiding  to 
save  life  are  a  number  much  younger  than  the 
average  age  of  this  student  crew.  One  of  the 
first  girls  thus  honored  was  Edith  Morgan  of 
Hamlin,  Michigan,  who  endeavored  with  her 
father  and  brothers  to  row  in  a  northerly  gale 
and  heavy  sea  to  a  vessel  capsized  three  miles  out. 
When  the  boat  was  forced  back,  Edith  aided  in 
clearing  a  track  through  logs  and  drift-wood  for 
the  surf-boat,  which  had  meanwhile  been  sum¬ 
moned,  and  also  helped  launch  the  boat.  On  a 
s 
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previous  occasion  she  had  stood  in  snow  six  hours 
helping  the  life-savers  work  the  whip-line  of  the 
beach  apparatus. 

Edith  Clarke,  when  sixteen  years  old,  and  a 
pupil  in  a  convent  of  Oakland,  California,  plunged 
into  Lake  Chabot  to  rescue  a  companion  who,  in 
wading  on  the  treacherous  margin,  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  sixty  feet  of  water.  Edith  seized  the 
unconscious  girl,  and,  keeping  her  head  above 
water  with  one  arm,  paddled  with  the  other,  and 
trod  water  until  a  boat  came  to  the  rescue. 

Marie  D.  Parsons  of  Fireplace,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  was  only  ten  years  old  when,  seeing 
a  man  and  a  child  swept  off  a  pleasure-boat  by 
the  boom,  and  observing  that  the  child  clung  to 
the  man  so  that  the  latter  could  make  no  head¬ 
way,  sprang  into  a  small  boat  and  reached  the 
spot  just  in  time  to  save  these  two  lives. 

Maud  King,  when  only  thirteen  years  old, 
saved  three  lives  off  Castle  Pinckney,  the  light¬ 
house  depot  in  Charleston  harbor.  At  the  time 
there  was  a  southwest  gale  and  a  heavy  sea.  In 
a  furious  squall,  which  added  impetus  to  the  gale, 
a  yawl  containing  three  men  and  a  boy  was  cap¬ 
sized.  The  boy  managed  to  swim  ashore ;  but  two 
men  got  only  as  far  as  the  piles  of  the  wharf. 
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There  they  hung,  too  exhausted  to  climb  up, 
while  the  third  man,  unable  to  swim,  clung  to  the 
yawl.  Maud,  notwithstanding  her  mother’s  pro¬ 
tests,  prepared,  unaided,  to  launch  a  small  boat  in 
the  boisterous  sea.  But  she  was  joined  by  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Mary  Whiteley,  and,  together,  this  brave 
girl  and  her  aunt  rescued  the  imperiled  men. 

Frederick  Kernochan,  when  only  ten  years  old, 
sprang  into  the  Navesink  River  and  rescued  a 
woman.  Henry  F.  Page  of  Schenevus,  New 
York,  is  also  one  of  the  lads  who  at  ten  years 
old  have  been  honored  with  life-saving  medals. 
Fully  dressed,  he  plunged  into  a  mill-pond  and 
saved  one  of  his  playmates  who  had  suddenly 
found  himself  in  deep  water. 

William  B.  Miller,  thirteen  years  old,  of  Elk- 
tofi,  Maryland,  showed  he  had  a  cool  head  as  well 
as  a  brave  heart  by  the  rescue  of  his  companion 
who  had  stepped  from  shallow  water  into  a  deep 
hole.  When  William  seized  the  drowning  lad, 
the  latter  began  to  struggle,  and  it  was  a  toss-up 
whether  William’s  life  would  be  sacrificed  or  not. 
But,  with  great  adroitness,  he,  while  swimming, 
lifted  the  struggling  boy  to  a  tree-trunk  which 
protruded  into  the  river,  and  thus  saved  both  his 
companion’s  life  and  his  own. 
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When  the  “O.  M.  Bond”  of  Oswego  was 
stranded  an  eighth  of  a  mile  out  from  Rondeau, 
Ontario,  and  the  crew  was  hanging,  half  perished, 
in  the  rigging,  Walter  Claus,  a  lad  who  lived  upon 
a  farm  not  far  away,  made  four  trips  out  to  the 
wreck  through  the  raging  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and 
by  his  own  exertions  saved  the  entire  crew. 

These  young  rescuers  were  inspired  by  the  no¬ 
ble  impulse  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  lives  of 
others.  Their  exploits  awaken  not  only  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  those  whom  they  saved,  but  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  to  whom  knowledge  of  their  heroism 
may  come.  The  age  of  chivalry  has  by  no  means 
gone  by;  for  what  can  be  more  truly  chivalrous 
than  the  deeds  of  these  young  heroes  and  heroines 
of  our  coast  ? 
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BY  MRS.  SCHUYLER  VAN  RENSSELAER 

HE  Niagara  River  belongs  to  our  own  era  of 


X  the  world’s  interminable  history,  and  to  it 
alone.  We  may  believe,  with  some  recent  inves¬ 
tigators,  that  it  began  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
higher  table-land  about  six  thousand  years  ago, 
or  we  may  say,  with  others,  thirty  thousand  years 
ago.  But  even  the  farther  end  of  thirty  thousand 
years  is  a  geological  yesterday;  and  if  it  is  true 
that  the  falls  will  stand  well  back  of  the  head  of 
Goat  Island  in  five  or  six  hundred  years,  this  is  a 
very  near  to-morrow.  Moreover,  the  finest  phase 
of  Niagara’s  life  belongs  to  the  geological  to-day. 
It  is  at  its  very  best  now  that  Goat  Island  is  the 
central  feature  of  the  falls.  Before  they  reached 
it,  they  must  have  formed  a  single  undivided  and 
relatively  narrow  cataract  or  series  of  cascades; 
and  after  its  upper  end  is  left  behind,  there  can 
never  again  be  such  a  combination  of  diverse 
majesties  and  lovelinesses.  Only  for  the  half- 
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mile  along  Goat  Island’s  side  are  there  divided 
yet  fraternal  channels  filled  with  shining,  shout- 
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ing  rapids.  When  it  has  been  left  behind,  the 
wide  river,  flowing  over  an  almost  level  bed,  will 
approach  its  cliff  quite  calmly,  and  will  calmly 
make  its  plunge  like  a  mill-stream  over  a  dam. 
And  this  forest-clad  island,  lifted  high  and  set  in 
a  fortunate  elbow  of  the  river-bed,  gives  views 
which  no  other,  farther  up-stream,  can  ever  af¬ 
ford.  It  separates  and  yet  unites  the  cataracts. 
Now  it  puts  the  eye  far  above  them,  and  again  it 
brings  them  quite  close.  With  the  islets  that  lie 
near  it,  it  gives  outlooks  up  both  the  streams  of 
rapids  and  the  placid  river  beyond  them,  across 
the  gorge  and  down  its  length,  and  athwart  the 
one  fall  and  the  other ;  and  most  of  these  views  it 
enframes  in  draperies  of  luxuriant  green.  Truly, 
the  pilgrims  of  a  later  day  will  not  see  Niagara, 
the  marvel  that  belongs  to  us. 

Hennepin,  the  famous  Jesuit  father,  who,  in 
169 7,  published  the  first  description  and  the  first 
picture  of  Niagara,  did  not  find  it  beautiful.  “The 
waters  which  fall  from  this  horrible  precipice,” 
he  says,  “do  foam  and  boil  after  the  most  hideous 
manner  imaginable,  making  an  outrageous  noise 
more  terrible  than  thunder.”  The  seventeenth 
century  hated  the  large,  the  wild,  and  the  awe¬ 
some  in  nature.  The  mood  of  the  twentieth  is 
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different,  of  course.  But  to-day  some  people  find 
fault  with  Niagara  on  another  count.  They  do 
not  agree  with  Hennepin  that  it  is  “vast  and  pro¬ 
digious.”  They  say  that  they  expected  something 
larger. 

This  is  partly  because  nothing  in  the  world  is 
great  enough  to  suit  and  to  satisfy  certain  kinds 
of  dullards.  But  it  is  partly  because  standards 
of  size  as  well  as  of  beauty  have  changed  since 
Hennepin’s  time,  while  the  tradition  of  Niagara’s 
incredible  size  has  not  yet  been  outlived.  The 
mountain-ranges  of  the  Far  West  have  supplied 
us  with  new  tests  for  magnitude.  Judged  by 
these,  Niagara  shows  only  a  small  gorge,  and  a 
waterfall  of  only  medium  height.  Of  course  no 
waterfall  in  all  the  West,  or  in  any  familiar  part 
of  the  world,  is  even  remotely  comparable  with 
Niagara  in  breadth  or  in  volume  of  water.  But 
height  stirs  the  imagination  more  than  breadth 
or  mass,  and  makes  a  more  instant  appeal  to  the 
eye.  Again,  its  appeal  is  much  stronger  to  the 
upturned  than  to  the  downturned  eye,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  real  height  of  Niagara  is  not  appreciated 
from  the  most  accessible  points  of  view. 

But  these  facts  are  immaterial.  When  nature 
began  to  build  Niagara  she  planned  a  display  of 
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the  grandeurs  and  the  fascinations  of  falling 
water.  When,  by  her  patient  processes,  she  got 
it  as  it  stands  to-day,  she  must  have  felt  contented 
with  herself.  And  modern  man,  discontenting 
her  in  many  ways  by  his  treatment  of  her  master¬ 
piece,  can  hardly  offend  her  more  than  when  his 
most  emphatic  cry  is,  How  wonderfully  big ! 

This  is  not  the  right  exclamation,  and  it  does 
not  express  the  right  anticipation.  Put  magni¬ 
tude  out  of  your  mind  when  you  approach  Niag¬ 
ara.  Think  of  beauty  instead.  Think  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  you  have  ever  seen.  Expect  to 
see  things  still  more  beautiful.  Unless  your 
senses  are  benumbed,  you  shall  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Then,  gradually,  truths  of  great  size 
will  dawn  upon  you,  and  coming  at  their  proper 
time,  they  will  impress  you  doubly  because  you 
will  feel  them  as  you  ought.  You  will  feel  them 
as  factors  in  greatness  of  beauty,  not  as  facts 
primarily  important  in  themselves. 

As  Niagara  actually  falls,  it  is  sublimely  se¬ 
rene.  Its  descent,  says  Hawthorne,  is  like  “the 
march  of  destiny.”  Unresting,  unhasting,  in¬ 
vincible,  and  proudly  fair,  “rolling  calmly  into 
the  abyss,  rather  descending  than  precipitating 
itself  ...  it  soothes  while  it  awes  the  mind.” 
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At  Niagara  the  existence  of  the  Great  Lakes 
benefits  the  eye  as  well  as  the  imagination.  If  the 
falls  were  fed  by  rivers,  their  volume,  which  now 
varies  very  little,  would  conspicuously  wax  and 
wane  with  the  changing  seasons.  Again,  new¬ 
born  river-waters  would  be  thickened  and  discol¬ 
ored  with  sediment  and  sand.  Niagara’s  are 
strained  to  an  exquisite  purity  by  their  sojourn 
in  the  Western  reservoirs,  and  to  this  purity  they 
owe  their  exquisite  variety  of  color. 

And  the  noise  of  Niagara?  Alarming  things 
have  been  said  about  it,  but  they  are  not  true.  It 
is  a  great  and  mighty  noise,  but  it  is  not,  as  Hen¬ 
nepin  thought,  an  “outrageous  noise.”  It  is  not 
a  roar.  It  does  not  drown  the  voice  or  stun  the 
ear.  Even  at  the  actual  foot  of  the  falls  it  is  not 
oppressive.  It  is  much  less  rough  than  the  sound 
of  heavy  surf — steadier,  more  homogeneous,  less 
metallic,  very  deep  and  strong,  yet  mellow  and 
soft ;  soft,  I  mean,  in  its  quality.  As  to  the  noise 
of  the  rapids,  there  is  none  more  musical.  It  is 
neither  rumbling  nor  sharp.  It  is  clear,  plangent, 
silvery.  It  is  so  like  the  voice  of  a  steep  brook — 
much  magnified,  but  not  made  coarser  or  more 
harsh — that,  after  we  have  known  it,  each  liquid 
call  from  a  forest  hillside  will  seem  a  greeting 
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from  Niagara.  It  is  an  inspiriting,  an  exhilara¬ 
ting  sound,  like  freshness,  coolness,  vitality  itself 
made  audible.  And  yet  it  is  a  lulling  sound. 
When  we  have  looked  out  upon  the  American 
rapids  for  many  days,  it  is  hard  to  remember 
contented  life  amid  motionless  surroundings ;  and 
so,  when  we  have  slept  beside  them  for  many 
nights,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  happy  sleep  in  an 
empty  silence. 

Still  another  kind  of  music  is  audible  at  Niag¬ 
ara.  It  must  be  listened  for  on  quiet  nights,  but 
then  it  will  be  heard.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  an 
orchestra  so  very  far  away  that  its  notes  are 
attenuated  to  an  incredible  delicacy  and  are  inter¬ 
mittently  perceived,  as  though  wafted  upon  vari¬ 
able  zephyrs.  It  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
mysterious  music  in  the  world.  What  is  its  ori¬ 
gin?  Why  should  we  ask?  Such  fairy-like 
sounds  ought  not  to  be  explained.  Their  appeal 
is  to  the  imagination  only.  They  are  so  faint,  so 
far  away,  that  they  almost  escape  the  ear,  as  the 
lunar  bow  and  the  fluted  tints  of  the  American 
Fall  almost  escape  the  eye.  And  yet  we  need  not 
fear  to  lose  them,  for  they  are  as  real  as  the  deep 
bass  of  the  cataracts. 


THE  LIFE-SAVERS’  RIDE  OF  A 
HUNDRED  MILES 

BY  LIEUTENANT  WORTH  G.  ROSS, 

U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  the  res¬ 
cue  of  shipwrecked  sailors  occurred  near 
Marquette,  Michigan,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  was  an  example  of  manly  and  ad¬ 
venturous  heroism  seldom  surpassed,  while  in 
point  of  resourceful  endeavor  it  stands  without 
rival  in  the  annals  of  life-saving  work. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  region  of  the 
great  inland  seas  on  our  northern  frontier  knows 
how  it  is  visited  near  the  close  of  navigation  each 
year  by  storms  and  tempests.  A  vessel  caught 
out  in  the  gale  and  buffeted  by  the  boisterous  seas 
peculiar  to  these  waters  always  has  a  lee  shore  to 
menace  her,  and  few  accessible  harbors  to  run  to, 
most  of  the  latter  being  made  by  artificial  piers 
and  breakwaters,  and  therefore  difficult  of  en- 
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trance  in  heavy  weather.  At  the  season  referred 
to  the  damage  to  shipping  is  often  prodigious. 

The  time  of  which  I  write  was  late  in  the  fall 
— November.  A  furious  northeaster,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  snow,  had  set  in  over  the  chain  of  Great 
Lakes,  and  was  particularly  severe  on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior— in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  worst  gales 
known  in  that  neighborhood.  For  three  days  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane  and  lashed  the  waters  into 
wild  commotion.  During  the  storm  some  thirty 
craft  were  wrecked  and  forty  lives  were  lost. 
The  seas  swept  into  the  harbors,  causing  vessels 
to  part  their  cables  and  helplessly  go  adrift.  At 
Marquette  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  gale  were 
keenly  felt.  The  waves  crashed  over  the  break¬ 
water,  stripped  off  the  planking,  and  carried  away 
the  lighthouse.  A  number  of  schooners  were 
driven  against  the  piers,  and  the  mate  of  one  was 
crushed  to  death;  it  was  only  by  the  best-directed 
effort  that  a  tug  succeeded  in  saving  the  other 
persons  on  the  vessels.  The  harbor  was  strewn 
with  lumber  and  wreckage,  and  presented  a  scene 
of  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  gray  streaks  of  dawn  of  the  second  day 
revealed  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
through  the  snowfall,  a  white  stretch  of  angry, 
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foreboding  breakers.  As  it  grew  lighter,  a  few 
bystanders  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  two  vessels 
some  distance  to  the  eastward.  It  was  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  craft  were  ashore,  and  soon  the 
townspeople  gathered  in  numbers  on  the  piers, 
the  excitement  running  high. 

A  yawl-boat  was  hurriedly  put  on  a  wagon, 
and  a  crowd  of  anxious  men  started  forth  with  it. 
Six  miles  away,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chocolay 
River,  a  large  steam-barge  and  her  consort,  a 
four-masted  schooner,  were  found  stranded, 
sterns  to  the  beach,  about  four  hundred  yards  off, 
the  waves  dashing  furiously  over  them.  The 
former  was  deeply  submerged,  presenting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mere  shapeless  hulk,  while  the 
schooner,  in  better  condition,  was  embedded  in 
the  sand  somewhat  nearer  the  shore.  Men  could 
be  seen  on  both  vessels,  scattered  about,  availing 
themselves  of  any  shelter  or  position  that  offered 
them  safety.  The  situation  was  most  distressing. 
Between  the  ships  and  the  land  was  a  barrier  of 
storm-tossed  bieakers,  crashing  shoreward,  that 
had  to  be  overcome  before  the  sailors  could  even 
be  reached.  What  were  the  chances  for  an  open 
boat  to  live,  much  less  cleave  its  way  through  the 
frantic  waters,  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  to  the  im¬ 
periled  vessels? 
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Nerved  to  the  effort  by  the  necessity,  however, 
and  with  their  hearts  in  their  work,  five  brave 
men  boldly  put  out  in  the  yawl.  No  sooner  had 
they  cleared  the  beach  than  the  seas  flung  them 
back.  After  bailing  their  boat  they  tried  again, 
bending  bravely  to  the  oars,  and  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  part  way  to  the  wrecks,  when,  encountering 
a  huge  comber,  they  were  swept  before  it,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Thus  it  was 
made  plain  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in 
this  way.  A  tug  then  attempted  to  go  to  the  ves¬ 
sels,  but  also  failed.  By  this  time  a  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  come  from  Marquette,  lined  the 
shore,  all  intent  upon  the  fate  of  the  helpless  sail¬ 
ors,  who  were  anxiously  watching,  through  the 
rifts  in  the  whirling  snow,  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made  in  their  behalf.  Several  times  they 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  trying  to  float  casks, 
with  lines  attached  to  them,  to  the  shore ;  but  on 
each  occasion,  after  some  promise  of  success,  the 
cask  would  be  suddenly  swept  off  by  the  strong 
undertow. 

Those  on  the  beach  grew  impatient  under  their 
enforced  restraint  and  helplessness,  and  a  few, 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  made  another  futile 
attempt  to  launch  a  boat.  In  the  emergency,  an 
old  mortar,  that  was  stored  in  a  powder-mill  in 
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the  city,  had  been  thought  of,  and  a  team  was 
despatched  to  obtain  this  disused  relic  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  a  line  to  the  vessels. 

The  old  gun  was  at  last  found  in  a  pitiful  con¬ 
dition,  rusted  and  spiked,  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
an  iron-shop  to  be  drilled.  It  was  after  dark  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  got  to  the  scene  of  the  wrecks. 
Meanwhile  bonfires  had  been  built  on  the  shore  to 
encourage  the  sailors  and  to  let  them  know  that 
efforts  for  their  safety  had  not  been  abandoned. 
Groups  of  men,  closely  muffled  against  the  howl¬ 
ing  storm,  busied  themselves  with  lines  and  gear, 
preparing  for  the  work  to  come,  their  forms  and 
shadows  darting  weirdly  over  the  snow  in  the  fit¬ 
ful  light  of  the  flames. 

The  arrival  of  the  gun  was  announced  with  a 
great  cheer,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  putting 
it  in  position. 

A  line  was  attached  to  a  twenty-four-pound 
shot,  but  the  charge  sent  it  not  more  than  fifty 
feet.  The  mortar  was  again  loaded,  this  time 
with  a  double  charge,  the  eagerness  of  those 
handling  it  thus  manifesting  itself,  and  the  result 
of  the  second  discharge  was  a  loud  explosion 
which  rent  the  piece  in  many  fragments.  That 
no  one  was  hurt  is  a  wonder,  for  the  scraps  were 
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scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  beach.  Doubtless 
the  hopes  of  the  shipwrecked  men  had  been 
aroused  by  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  since  they 
could  not  know  it  betokened  complete  failure  for 
the  time  in  the  efforts  for  their  relief. 

It  could  hardly  be  possible  that  the  sailors  were 
to  miserably  perish  with  so  many  eager  to  help 
and  succor  them,  yet  all  means  at  hand  had  proved 
useless,  and  the  situation  was  now  full  of  despair 
and  perplexity.  A  short  time  before,  while  the 
operations  were  in  progress  on  the  beach,  some 
one  had  proposed,  as  a  last  resort,  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  trained  life-savers.  It  seemed  like  a 
forlorn  hope,  for  the  nearest  station  was  then  at 
Ship  Canal,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant! 
However,  the  chance,  meager  as  it  looked,  was 
considered  worth  taking,  and  arrangements  were 
at  once  begun  to  bring  the  life-boat  and  its  crew. 
A  telegram,  which  had  to  be  carried  six  miles  by 
a  tug,  was  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  station,  telling 
of  the  peril  of  the  sailors.  The  managers  of  the 
railroad  offered  a  special  train  to  bring  the  surf- 
men  and  their  apparatus  to  Marquette.  As  soon 
as  the  keeper  received  the  message,  he  and  his 
men,  with  the  life-boat,  wreck-gun,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  appurtenances,  were  taken  on  the  tug,  which 
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steamed  as  fast  as  she  could  to  Houghton,  where 
was  waiting  a  train  consisting  of  an  engine,  a 
passenger-coach,  and  two  flat-cars.  It  took  the 
life-savers  but  a  short  time,  with  the  helpers  who 
volunteered,  to  put  the  apparatus  on  board  the 
cars  and  secure  it,  after  which  the  train  sped 
swiftly  out  into  the  night  on  her  merciful  errand, 
followed  by  the  resounding  cheers  of  the  crowd 
of  persons  who  had  come  upon  the  scene. 

Perhaps  no  life-saving  crew  had  ever  before 
started  out  on  a  journey  so  exceptional.  They 
were  stirred  to  the  noblest  impulses  by  its  intense 
significance,  and  had  determined  among  them¬ 
selves  to  do  or  die  in  the  perilous  task  before 
them.  Although  the  track  was  heavy  with  snow, 
the  powerful  locomotive  raced  on  at  high  speed 
through  the  driving  tempest,  at  times  almost 
reaching  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The  coating 
of  snow  made  the  engine  and  cars  look  strangely 
grotesque  as  the  train  pulled  into  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  at  Marquette,  after  a  run  (with  its  necessary 
stoppages)  that  had  never  been  matched  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
the  crowd  of  expectant  and  cheering  men  helped 
the  life-savers  and  their  appliances  from  the  cars. 
Wagons  and  sleighs  had  been  provided  to  take 
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them  to  the  lake,  and  also  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food  for  the  half-starved  sailors  when  they  should 
be  brought  ashore. 

After  a  hard  trip  along  the  dark  beach,  in  the 
wash  of  the  surf,  which  was  thick  with  driftwood, 
the  station-crew  finally  arrived  abreast  of  the  ves¬ 
sels.  A  throng  of  people  were  there  before  them, 
anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival.  The  bonfires 
which  had  been  kept  burning  gave  needed  light 
to  the  workers,  and,  in  view  of  the  great  seas  that 
were  tumbling  in,  it  was  thought  best  to  attempt 
first  a  rescue  by  means  of  lines.  One  was  fired 
over  the  steam-barge  amidships,  but  it  appears 
that  the  sailors  were  prevented  from  getting  it 
by  the  rush  of  breakers  across  the  decks.  The 
keeper  now  decided  to  use  the  boat.  There  were 
two  reefs  to  pass,  over  which  the  waves  were 
dashing  with  frightful  fury.  The  life-boat 
crossed  the  first  one,  shipping  three  seas  on  the 
way;  but,  the  rudder  becoming  disabled,  the  men 
were  obliged  to  return.  While  repairs  were  being 
made  another  shot  was  fired  over  the  vessel,  but 
no  one  reached  the  line. 

At  daybreak  the  boat  was  again  launched,  and 
by  strenuous  and  undaunted  exertions  the  oars¬ 
men  held  to  their  work,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
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reefs,  alive  with  foaming  breakers,  and  got  along¬ 
side  the  barge.  By  this  time  the  life-boat  was 
sheathed  with  ice,  the  seas  having  frozen  on  the 
planking,  and  being  thus  weighted  down,  it  was 
considered  prudent  to  take  in  only  nine  of  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  crew.  With  these  a  start  was  made  for  the 
shore,  which  was  regained  after  another  valiant 
and  perilous  passage. 

Two  more  trips  were  made  to  the  wrecks  by  the 
life-savers,  their  boat  at  times  being  flooded  and 
partially  beaten  back,  and  once  nearly  thrown  end 
over  end  on  the  reef.  The  men  themselves  were 
drenched  with  icy  water,  which  made  their  work 
much  harder  to  endure. 

Their  heroic  and  indomitable  efforts  were 
crowned  with  full  success,  every  one  on  the  two 
vessels,  twenty-four  in  all,  being  saved.  Many  of 
these  were  almost  frozen  and  nearly  starved,  and 
were  immediately  taken  by  the  citizens  to  the  fires 
on  the  beach  where  there  was  food. 

The  vessels  were  the  steam-barge  “Robert 
Wallace”  and  the  schooner  “David  Wallace”  of 
Lorain,  Ohio.  They  were  bound  from  Duluth  to 
Buffalo  with  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  losing  their 
way  in  the  thick  storm  had  gone  ashore.  Heavy 
seas  had  at  once  broken  over  them,  entering  the 
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companionways  and  flooding  the  engine-room  of 
the  barge.  The  hot  steam  drove  those  below  to 
the  upper  decks.  The  barge  was  soon  in  a  state 
of  wreck,  her  hull  breaking  amidships.  The  sail¬ 
ors  had  expected  both  vessels  to  go  to  pieces  any 
moment,  and  had  little  hope  of  being  saved. 

I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Life- 
Saving  Service  touching  this  memorable  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Ship  Canal  crew:  “To  have  come 
rushing  through  the  night  and  tempest  over  so 
many  snowy  leagues  to  the  rescue  of  a  group  of 
despairing  sailors,  and  then,  with  hearts  greater 
than  danger,  to  have  gone  out  again  and  again 
through  the  dreadful  breakers  and  brought  every 
man  ashore,  was  a  feat  so  boldly  adventurous 
that  the  current  accounts  of  it  in  the  public  jour¬ 
nals  roused,  at  the  time,  the  whole  lake  region  to 
intense  enthusiasm,  and  sent  thrills  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  through  the  country.” 


A  LITTLE  WHITE  STEAMER,  A  MAN  IN 
GRAY,  AND  TWENTY  THOUSAND 
SHIPS 


BY  HOWARD  F.  SPRAGUE 


HE  visitor  to  the  Great  Lakes  who  strolls 


X  along  the  riverside  of  Belle  Isle,  near  De¬ 
troit,  may  see,  almost  any  time,  some  part  of  the 
grand  parade  of  the  lake  ships. 

The  shingling  and  crunching  contact  of  the 
first  steamer’s  bow  is  hardly  heard  in  the  ice  of 
the  Strait  of  Mackinac  in  April  before  the  early 
starters  of  this  parade  are  under  way  from  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  first  loads  of  grain  in  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  While  these  cargoes  are  being  stored  in 
Buffalo  elevators,  the  answering  crack  of  the 
frosty  covering  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River  proclaims 
that  navigation  is  open  from  Duluth,  and  the 
gates  of  the  great  locks  at  the  “Soo”  swing  wide 
to  admit  the  spring  ships  from  Lake  Superior. 

The  icy  cakes  are  still  lazily  floating  and  linger- 
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ing  in  the  Detroit  River,  although  the  warm 
breath  of  early  May  is  on  them,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  procession  is  forming  and  falling  into  line  all 
along  the  triangular  course  of  fresh  water  be¬ 
tween  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo,  each  ship 
placing  itself  according  to  its  speed  and  time  of 
departure. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  excitement  of  the 
opening  season  is  felt  in  full,  and  all  through  the 
spring,  summer,  fall,  and  early  winter  an  observer 
on  Belle  Isle  could  view  some  passing  ship  every 
few  minutes  of  the  day. 

Numerous  statistics  have  been  printed  from 
time  to  time  to  prove  that  the  traffic  passing  by 
this  point  is  the  greatest  inland  commerce  in  the 
world.  And  in  this  ceaseless  stream  of  ships, 
may  be  seen  almost  every  variety  of  craft  used  in 
commerce. 

Many  of  my  readers  live  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them 
know  something  of  the  vast  shipping  voyaging 
back  and  forth  during  the  navigation  season ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  some  interesting  facts  are 
yet  to  be  told,  and  it  would  be  well  for  American 
young  folk  to  get  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their 
minds  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  America 
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is  largely  due  to  the  aid  of  these  great  fresh- water 
seas,  over  whose  courses  are  carried  the  nation’s 
corn  and  flour,  its  copper  and  iron  ores,  its  lumber 
and  salt,  and  the  coal  for  the  great  Northwestern 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  freight  tonnage 
passing  Detroit  in  1897  amounted  to  over  thirty- 
five  million  tons. 

The  portion  of  this  amount  passing  the  canal 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  is  open  only  to  lake 
shipping,  is  greater  than  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  open  to  the  ports  of  the 
world  the  year  round,  while  the  American  locks 
pass  ships  but  about  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve. 

But  it  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  this  story  to 
deal  with  the  ships  that  float  or  the  tonnage  that 
is  carried  over  this  magnificent  reach  of  water¬ 
ways,  whose  shore-lines  contain  over  half  the 
fresh  water  of  the  earth,  but  rather  to  tell  of  a 
small,  yacht-like  white  steamer  that  dances  over 
the  swells  of  the  Detroit  River  to  meet  and  ex¬ 
change  messages  and  salutes  with  every  one  of 
the  passing  ships — a  little  midget  servant  to  this 
enormous  commerce.  Without  this  tiny  steamer 
the  lake  commerce  would  be  as  helpless  as  we  of 
the  cities  and  towns  ashore  would  be  without  the 
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postman  and  the  post-office.  From  Kalamazoo 
and  Yokohama,  from  Australia  and  Sweden,  from 
all  over  America,  and  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  come  the  messages  that  this  little  boat 
delivers  to  her  big-ship  friends  as  they  speed  up 
and  down  past  Detroit  and  Belle  Isle,  to  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior  and  the  elevators  of  Duluth  and 
Chicago,  and  back  again  to  Cleveland  and  Buf¬ 
falo  and  the  other  distributing  points  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  tremendous  advance  in  shipping  facilities 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  recent  years  has  been  due 
to  tireless  American  enterprise,  fostered  by  gen¬ 
erous  appropriations  by  the  government  in  aids 
to  navigation ;  so  when  the  need  of  this  little  mes¬ 
senger  presented  itself,  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  were  not  slow  in  making  the  experiment 
leading  to  its  adoption. 

This  method  of  handling  United  States  mail  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  the  idea 
of  a  floating  post-office  that  successfully  delivers 
and  receives  mail  to  and  from  ships  at  full  speed 
is  only  another  illustration  of  the  wonders  and 
far-reaching  benefits  of  our  wide-awake  postal 
system. 

Although  Detroit  is  a  very  busy  port,  yet  very 
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few  through  steamers  stop  there,  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  ships  sailing  past  direct  to  upper  and 
lower  lake  cities,  making  of  Detroit  River  a  con¬ 
necting  channel  that  might  be  called  the  natural 
gateway  of  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  as  all  its 
vast  shipping  must  pass  through  this  river  in  go¬ 
ing  from  loading  to  unloading  dock.  For  this 
reason  this  marine  postal  service  was  made  a 
branch  of  the  Detroit  post-office,  because  it  was 
decided  the  steamer  could  from  there  find  easiest 
access  to  the  passing  vessels. 

Long  before  ships  could  exchange  postal  mat¬ 
ter  and  telegrams  “on  the  fly,”  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  revolutions  in  loading  and  unloading 
cargoes,  and  to  light  channels  (hitherto  danger¬ 
ous  enough  in  daytime)  so  that  they  could  be  run 
at  night,  that  not  a  minute  should  be  lost,  going 
or  coming,  night  or  day. 

The  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  now  contain  the  names 
of  nearly  four  thousand  ships  that  constitute  this 
Great  Lakes  marine.  The  fresh-water  sailors  to 
whom  this  fleet  is  intrusted  would,  in  numbers, 
make  the  population  of  a  large  city.  They  are, 
therefore,  fairly  entitled  to  some  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  their  homes  and  families  in  the 
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States  bordering  the  Lakes,  and  with  friends  far 
away,  and  the  little  white  steamer  performs  this 
service  as  perfectly  as  can  be  desired. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  delivery  it  was 
difficult  to  send  letters  to  any  one  aboard  ship, 
although  Niagara’s  wall  confined  the  movement 
of  vessels  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  their  voyages 
back  and  forth  were  past  the  shores  of  eight 
States,  with  a  population  of  twenty-six  millions, 
and  their  ports  of  call  included  six  cities  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  population  each.  This 
may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  lake  steamers 
“run  wild” — that  is,  they  depend' on  their  owners 
and  agents  making  profitable  charters  for  them 
from  trip  to  trip. 

The  crew  of  a  “wild”  steamer  seldom  knew 
where  to  have  a  letter  sent  before  the  Detroit 
service  began,  for  it  often  happened  that  a  ship 
would  come  down  with  ore  from  Duluth,  billed  to 
Cleveland,  and  as  she  passed  Detroit  a  telegraphic 
order  would  change  her  destination  to  some  dock 
in  Ashtabula  or  Lorain. 

So  the  letters  sent  to  Cleveland  to  meet  her 
would  finally  reach  the  dead-letter  office,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  hundreds  of  others,  and  it  was  this  ac- 
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cumulation  of  mail  coming  from  the  cities  of  the 
lake  district  that  prompted  the  experiments  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  adoption  of  a  marine  post-office  during 
the  summer  of  1895. 

During  the  first  month  only  ninety  letters  were 
delivered  to  passing  ships ;  but  at  the  close  of  nav¬ 
igation  in  that  year  the  mail  delivery  amounted 
to  five  hundred  pieces  of  matter  a  day.  In  1899 
the  amount  of  mail  delivered  to  passing  ships  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  thousand  pieces  a  day,  and  it  is  now 
even  greater. 

The  revenue  to  the  government  from  this  ma¬ 
rine  service  is  greater  than  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  carry  it  on.  Very  few  branches  of 
the  postal  service  can  say  as  much.  The  skippers 
of  lake  ships  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  also,  through  this  office,  and  weather  re¬ 
ports,  or  special  storm  warnings,  may  be  daily 
placed  on  board  the  passing  vessels. 

The  assistance  given  the  lake  navigators  is 
further  shown  by  the  issuance,  through  the  mail, 
to  each  captain,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
by  the  Weather  Bureau,  of  a  paper  showing 
weather  conditions  for  that  month  during  twenty 
years,  from  which  a  fair  guess  can  be  made  of  the 
weather  for  that  month. 
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As  the  down-bound  ships  swing  around  the 
lower  curving  corner  of  Belle  Isle  Park,  and  the 
miles  and  miles  of  Detroit’s  water-front  come  into 
view,  every  one  on  board,  from  the  officers  on  the 
bridge  down  to  the  humblest  deck-hand,  knows 
that  away  off  down  that  shore-line  to  the  right,  or 
else  hidden  by  the  busy  shipping,  is  the  little  white 
mail-boat,  that  will  come  leaping  and  dancing  out 
to  meet  them,  blowing  her  signal  of  one  long,  one 
short,  followed  by  another  long  whistle,  which, 
interpreted,  means,  “We  have  letters  for  you.” 
The  approaching  ship  answers  the  salute  with  a 
satisfied  growl  from  her  big  bass  whistle,  the  mail 
is  soon  exchanged,  and,  streaming  a  long  trail  of 
smoke  behind  her,  the  big  ship  is  soon  again  full 
speed  ahead  down  the  river. 

If  the  day  is  a  busy  one,  and  many  vessels  are 
passing  up  and  down,  the  mail-boat  stays  on  the 
river,  and  goes  to  each  vessel  in  turn  as  it  passes ; 
but  oftentimes  the  river  is  crowded  with  steamers 
and  tows  that  have  become  bunched  here,  and 
must  keep  moving  to  get  steerage  way.  It  is  a 
time  like  this,  when  boats  are  going  each  way, 
that  calls  for  daring  exhibitions  of  coolness  and 
judgment;  for  United  States  mail  must  not  be 
delayed,  and  the  mail-boat  must  now  and  then  be 
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jumped  over  a  tow-line  and  speeded  across  the 
roaring  bows  of  some  fast-going  steamer,  only  to 
shake  herself  clear  of  the  wet  that  comes  aboard 
from  the  bow  wave,  and,  circling  alongside  some 
vessel  anxious  for  the  bundle,  to  toss  it  on  the 
deck  and  be  off  to  the  next  one. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  deliver  mail  to 
and  receive  it  from  ships  at  full  speed,  and  the 
emergencies  that  arise  bring  out  wonderful  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  “seamanship”  at  times. 

In  the  first  experiments  of  this  service  it  was 
found  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to  do  the 
work  at  full  speed,  as  ships  had  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  slow  up  at  this  point.  At  first  a  swift 
yacht  was  proposed,  to  run  alongside  while  the 
exchange  was  being  made;  but  this  was  soon 
found  to  be  dangerous,  as  the  suction  between  the 
boats  would  draw  them  together  with  a  bump 
equal  to  a  collision.  After  trying  various  meth¬ 
ods,  it  was  finally  decided  to  employ  three  carriers 
to  do  the  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  small,  stout,  clinker-built  row-boat, 
fitted  with  strong,  light  lines  of  about  eighty  feet 
in  length  attached  to  the  stem,  the  line  to  be  coiled 
in  the  bow,  and  its  end  thrown  to  the  passing  ship 
to  be  made  fast,  while  the  remainder  of  the  eighty 
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feet  leaped  out  of  the  bow  to  fetch  up  and  drag 
the  row-boat  and  carrier  alongside  to  exchange 
the  mail.  This  might  be  easy  for  a  boatman  to 
do,  but  the  prospect  of  a  steamer’s  big  black  bow 
looming  over  him,  coming  full  speed,  and  pushing 
a  wall  of  foaming  water  fifty  feet  across  right  at 
him  and  his  little  cockle-shell,  would  make  the 
ordinary  carrier  used  to  shore-work  faint  away, 
and  even  forget  that  he  knew  how  to  swim.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  after  the  first  few  attempts,  he  might  gather 
courage  enough  to  get  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  steamers,  but  this  would  be  delaying  the 
United  States  mail;  so  three  practical  boatmen, 
accustomed  to  river  work,  were  put  through  the 
givil-service  examination,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  little  white  steamer  was  to  tow  them  out 
to  the  passing  ships,  and  make  their  deliveries 
sure  under  all  conditions  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Thus  the  little  white  steamer  is  the  floating 
post-office,  and  the  men  in  the  small  boat  towing 
behind  are  the  carriers  who  handle  the  mail  of 
the  passing  fleet.  Now  and  then  comes  a  lull  in 
the  business  of  the  stream,  and  the  little  steamer 
returns  to  her  berth  at  one  of  the  city  docks  some 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  Woodland  Avenue 
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landing  of  the  ferries  connecting  the  King’s  Do¬ 
minion  with  the  United  States  at  this  place.  It 
does  not  spend  much  time  at  the  dock,  however : 
only  a  few  minutes,  now  and  then,  to  receive  the 
bundles  of  letters,  rolls,  and  papers,  and  to  start 
on  their  way  the  similar  letters  and  parcels  that 
have  been  taken  ofif  the  passing  ships. 

Hardly  has  the  reversing-propeller  swung  her 
alongside,  and  the  light  line  been  looped  over  a 
peg  in  the  wharf  with  its  two  ends  in  a  half-hitch 
on  the  bitts  aboard,  made  ready  for  instant  slip¬ 
ping,  when  a  wiry-looking  carrier,  clothed  in 
gray,  emerges  from  the  low  cabin,  and  stepping 
lightly  from  the  pipe  railing  aboard  to  the  dock, 
remarks:  “It  is  three  o’clock.  I  think  I  will  see 
what  there  is  up-stairs.”  He  walks  rapidly  to  an 
outside  stairway  near  by  leading  up  to  a  win¬ 
dowed  balcony  overlooking  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  either 
direction.  Inside  these  balcony  windows  is  the 
marine  branch  of  the  main  post-office,  in  charge 
of  two  clerks,  who  look  after  the  handling  of  the 
nine  collections  and  deliveries  from  the  main  of¬ 
fice  each  day.  Here  the  mail  is  handled  in  the 
ordinary  way,  except  that  no  letters  are  received 
unless  they  are  intended  for  some  ship.  On  the 
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back  of  each  letter  the  name  of  the  vessel  for 
which  it  is  intended  is  marked  in  large  letters,  so 
that  the  carrier  who  delivers  it  on  the  river  may 
lose  no  time  in  deciphering  a  blind  address. 

The  mail-boat  comes  in  from  the  river  as  often 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  mail  may  be  placed 
aboard  of  her.  A  few  minutes  after  the  carrier’s 
disappearance  through  the  balcony  door,  another 
figure  (the  captain  of  this  interesting  boat)  steps 
out  of  the  wheel-house,  and  adjusting  a  pair  of 
marine  glasses  to  his  eyes,  looks  intently  for  a 
moment  toward  the  distance  up  the  river,  where 
the  down-bound  ships  first  come  into  view  around 
Belle  Isle.  Standing  out  sharp  and  clear  is  a  large 
steamer  with  four  masts  and  a  red  band  around 
her  black  smoke-stack.  The  white  deck-houses 
show  clear  above  the  black  hull,  and  she  pushes 
a  billow  of  water  in  front  as  she  comes  at  full 
speed,  sweeping  rapidly  past  a  slower  steamer 
towing  three  barges.  Behind,  in  the  distance, 
just  showing  through  the  thin  fringe  of  trees,  can 
be  made  out  the  gleam,  in  the  sunlight,  of  the 
bright  work  forward  of  another  lone  steamer,  one 
rapidly  following  the  first.  Turning  about,  and 
with  a  hurried  glance  at  a  patch  of  smoke  still 
farther  down  the  river,  the  observer  places  the 
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glasses  in  their  rack,  and  quickly  sounds  a  short, 
sharp  whistle,  the  sound  of  which  brings  the  car¬ 
rier  to  the  balcony  door. 

“Hurry  up,  Yates!”  says  the  captain.  “Here 
is  the  ‘Tuscarora’  coming  down,  with  another  big 
fellow  right  after  her,  and  a  tow  besides.  Get  the 
last  delivery,  and  hustle  aboard,  for  there  is  an¬ 
other  tow  coming  up,  and,  I  think,  a  single 
steamer  behind  them.” 

Before  the  captain  can  say  all  this,  however, 
the  carrier  rushes  hurriedly  down  the  stairs,  car¬ 
rying  a  leather  pouch  from  which  long  envelops 
and  rolls  of  tightly  wound  paper  protrude. 

Leaping  aboard,  he  soon  after  steps  into  the 
rowboat  towing  behind,  and  proceeds  to  place  the 
envelops  and  rolls  of  paper  he  has  brought  with 
him  into  a  canvas-covered  box,  divided  into  pig¬ 
eonholes,  that  fits  nicely  into  the  forward  part  of 
his  boat.  Another  such  box  placed  in  the  after 
end,  just  leaves  room  enough  in  the  center  for  a 
seat  where  he  can  handle  the  oars  that  now  hang 
idly  in  their  rowlocks. 

In  the  little  white  steamer  there  must  be  some 
feeling  of  great  dignity  and  importance  born  of 
long  and  constant  government  service  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  this  grand  parade  of  ships. 
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Apparently  she  knows  every  one  by  sight,  and 
can  call  their  names  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
view  in  the  distance.  Certainly  there  is  a  tremble 
of  excitement  all  through  her  fifty  feet  of  length 
as  the  first  few  turns  of  her  propeller  send  her 
circling  away  from  the  dock  again.  Giving  her¬ 
self  a  good  shake  and  toss  of  her  bow  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  lumpy  wake  of  a  ponderous  car-ferry 
boat,  she  runs  straight  for  the  middle  of  the  river, 
knowing  well  that  she  will  soon  be  laying  her 
clean  white  sides  close  to  the  black  and  dirty  sides 
of  one  of  her  big-ship  friends. 

“That  fellow  behind  the  ‘Tuscarora’  is  the 
'City  of  Bangor/  ”  sings  out  the  captain  again 
from  the  wheel-house  to  the  carrier,  who  is  now 
arranging  his  lines  in  careful  coils  in  the  bow  of 
his  boat,  so  that  they  will  run  free  when  the  crit¬ 
ical  moment  comes.  The  carrier  answers : 

“The  ‘City  of  Bangor’  and  ‘Tuscarora’  locked 
through  the  Soo  together  yesterday  morning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  morning’s  paper,  and  they  are 
sticking  right  together  all  the  way  down.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  get  them  both,  and  the 
tow,  before  these  fellows  coming  up  get  here?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  so,”  the  carrier  replies.  “Better 
head  down  a  little,  and  keep  close  to  me,  so  as  to 
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pick  me  up  quick  after  I  get  through  with  the 
Tuscarora.’  ” 

A  spoke  or  two  of  her  steering-wheel  to  port 
heads  the  mail-boat  downstream  and  just  a  com¬ 
fortable  distance  to  one  side,  and  parallel  with  the 
path  of  the  oncoming  ship,  now  close  by  and 
foaming  grandly  toward  her.  In  response  to 
three  strokes  on  the  engine-room  gong,  the  en¬ 
gine  of  the  mail-boat  is  turning  over  very  slowly 
now ;  but  the  hand  of  the  engineer  is  on  the  throt¬ 
tle,  ready  for  the  jingling  signal  that  will  come 
within  half  a  minute  to  “let  her  out”  for  a  race 
with  the  rushing  steamer  for  the  short  time  that 
the  carrier  is  alongside.  Letting  go  the  short 
line  binding  him  to  the  mail-boat,  the  carrier 
gives  a  few  quick  pulls  on  his  oars,  placing  his 
boat  square  under  the  bows  of  the  approaching 
ship  coming  at  full  speed,  whose  high  black  sides 
loom  over  him  with  awful  meaning  for  an  instant. 
With  beautiful  precision  a  dexterous  twist  of  his 
oars  places  his  boat  just  right  as  the  huge  steel 
hull  and  the  great  roaring  billow  of  water  in  front 
of  it  crash  down  on  him.  The  water  splashes  into 
his  boat  and  lifts  it  high  on  the  foaming  crest, 
and  then  the  boat  sinks  down  and  out  of  sight 
behind  the  wave,  only  to  appear  again  in  a  mo- 
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ment  close  to  the  flying  side  of  the  steamer.  The 
carrier  is  standing  erect  in  his  boat,  with  about 
twenty  feet  of  his  bow-line  grasped  in  his  right 
hand.  A  strong  upward  swing  lands  the  rope  on 
the  steamer’s  deck.  Plenty  of  willing  hands  are 
waiting  to  make  it  fast.  A  quick  turn  around  a 
pin,  and  as  the  remainder  of  the  coil  in  the  bow 
goes  rasping,  leaping,  and  curling  out,  the  carrier 
sits  down  and  hangs  on,  for  the  jerk  that  comes 
almost  at  the  same  moment  sometimes  lifts  his 
boat  clear  out  of  the  water. 

While  his  boat  is  dragging  and  slapping  over 
and  through  the  river  swells  with  the  momentum 
of  the  ship,  a  pail  is  lowered  over  the  side,  in 
which  is  the  mail  to  go  ashore.  Taking  out  the 
bundle,  he  replaces  it  with  the  bundle  for  the  ship, 
the  pail  is  hauled  up,  his  line  let  go,  and  the  big 
steamer  speeds  away,  leaving  him  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  her  stern  waves,  and  coiling  up  again  his 
dripping  line,  ready  for  the  next  one. 

A  minute  later  he  steps  aboard  the  mail- 
steamer  (that  has  followed  him  all  the  time)  as 
coolly  as  if  stepping  off  a  car  at  a  street-crossing. 
Wiping  a  few  drops  of  spray  from  his  face,  he 
enters  the  cabin,  and  bending  over  a  table,  writes 
in  an  official-looking  book:  “Steamer  Tuscarora’ 
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passed  down  3:20  p.m.  Delivered  36,  received 
29,  and  four  telegrams.” 

He  has  hardly  time  to  do  this  before  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  voice  from  the  wheel-house  sings  out: 
“Here  is  the  ‘City  of  Bangor’  right  on  top  of  us. 
Hurry  up  or  you  will  miss  her.  I  guess  you  had 
better  hang  on  and  go  down  with  her,  and  come 
back  with  the  tow  coming  up.  That  will  place  us 
about  right  for  these  fellows  coming  down.” 

The  last  of  this  ends  in  a  shout,  for  the  carrier 
is  already  in  his  boat,  and  is  rowing  the  few  feet 
necessary  to  place  himself  again  under  the  bows 
of  the  following  steamer,  to  repeat  his  perilous 
performance  with  the  “Tuscarora.” 

So,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  as  the 
ships  go  speeding  by  Detroit,  do  the  sailors  of  the 
fresh-water  seas  get  their  mail,  and  send  their 
messages  to  the  loved  ones  they  cannot  see  until 
the  winter  covering  and  its  snowy  blanket  in  De¬ 
cember  forces  their  ships  into  winter  quarters  in 
the  ports  of  the  Lakes. 

During  a  season  of  navigation  over  twenty 
thousand  vessel  passages  will  be  reported  at  De¬ 
troit.  Not  individual  boats,  however,  as  each 
vessel  may  make  a  number  of  trips,  placing  her 
name  often  in  the  papers.  In  this  great  fleet  is 
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every  conceivable  kind  of  craft,  from  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  three-stack  liner  down  to  the  rusty  little  old 
gravel-scow  that  beats  its  way  up  against  the 
four-mile  current  or  comes  to  an  anchor  to  wait 
for  a  favorable  breeze.  The  crew  of  the  wheezy 
old  sand-sucker  are  waited  on  as  quickly  as  are 
the  smart-looking  officers  in  their  blue  coats  and 
gold  braid  pacing  the  bridge  of  the  big  white 
fliers.  A  deck-hand’s  postal-card  goes  in  the 
same  mail  with  his  captain’s  bulky  trip-sheet,  and 
both  are  delivered  together.  The  value  of  this 
service  to  vessel-owners  is  illustrated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  telegraphic  orders  sent  to  their  ships  while 
passing  Detroit,  a  two-cent  stamp  affixed  insuring 
delivery  by  the  mail-boat. 

Sometimes  a  special-delivery  letter  or  telegram 
will  come  to  the  marine  office  for  a  ship  already  in 
sight  approaching.  A  signal  is  run  up  on  the 
flagstaff,  the  mail-boat  comes  hurriedly  in,  leav¬ 
ing  the  carrier  in  midstream  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  The  special  is  taken  aboard,  and  soon  placed 
on  the  passing  ship,  possibly  changing  her  des¬ 
tination  and  saving  her  owners  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Thus  the  little  steamer  is  valuable  in  more  ways 
than  towing  the  carrier  about.  The  daily  papers 
published  in  the  lake  cities  each  chronicle  the 
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movements  of  lake  vessels.  Reports  of  arrivals 
and  clearances  as  well  as  passages  at  other  points 
are  printed  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  lake  sailors. 
From  these  reports  a  complete  record  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  ships  is  kept  on  board  the  mail-boat,  so 
that  the  expected  vessel’s  passage  at  Detroit  can 
be  timed  within  an  hour,  and  sometimes  the  tim¬ 
ing  proves  right  to  the  minute. 

The  carrier  in  his  rowboat  has  room  only  for 
the  mail  to  be  delivered  to  ships  expected  within 
a  few  hours,  the  bulk  of  the  postal  matter  being 
carried  on  the  steamer,  whose  cabin  is  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose. 

Sometimes  some  quick  work  is  necessary  in 
getting  out  the  mail  for  a  vessel  appearing  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  the  river,  but  never  yet  has  the  mail 
been  lost  or  delayed.  The  minute  detail  in  the 
work  of  the  United  States  postal  service  is  here 
shown  by  the  record  of  every  ship  passing,  kept 
to  the  minute,  as  well  as  the  number  of  letters 
taken  on  and  off  each  vessel. 

In  service  of  this  kind  the  unexpected  often 
happens.  Every  ship  must  be  visited  alongside, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  day  or  night,  or  wet  or 
blowing  hard.  The  carrier  never  knows  what  the 
next  hour  has  in  store  for  him;  he  may  be 
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drenched  to  the  skin  as  his  little  boat  goes  leaping 
like  a  monstrous  fish  attached  to  a  long  line 
through  the  rolling  swell  of  some  close-passing 
boat,  or  plashing  from  crest  to  crest  of  a  choppy 
sea  dug  up  by  a  screaming  sou’wester  straight  up 
the  river.  Whatever  happens,  he  knows  he  can 
swim,  and  so  does  not  get  nervous  when  his  boat 
crashes  over  that  of  the  clumsy  newsboy  who  has 
tried  to  take  the  starboard  side  also;  but  he  cuts 
his  line  and  rows  back  in  time  to  rescue  the  vender 
of  papers  from  his  sinking  boat.  Once  in  a  while 
his  boat  fetches  up  under  the  condenser-dis¬ 
charge,  and  it  takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  get 
enough  water  in  her  to  make  it  rather  unpleasant ; 
but  as  she  is  built  to  float  always,  the  mail  deliv¬ 
ery  goes  on  just  the  same,  although  the  letters 
may  be  a  little  damp.  As  all  sailors  are  used  to 
the  wet,  they  care  little  for  that. 

The  number  of  lives  the  mail-boat  and  carriers 
have  saved  during  their  few  years  of  service 
amounts  to  more  than  a  score.  Anxious  to  get 
their  letters,  sometimes  sailors  have  leaned  too 
far  over  the  ship’s  rail,  and  gone  overboard  with 
the  pail  they  were  lowering  to  the  carrier — only 
to  be  picked  up  by  him  a  little  later  and  placed  on 
board  the  vessel  again.  In  her  trips  back  and 
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forth  on  the  river,  the  mail-boat  has  been  present 
at  more  than  one  accident,  and  so  has  several 
times  been  the  means  of  saving  life. 

From  the  lazy  drift  alongside  a  low,  slow-“go- 
ing”  lumber  tow  to  the  coolly  calculated  effort 
necessary  to  land  his  line  on  the  forward  deck  of 
some  high  freighter  “going  up  light,”  lies  an  ex¬ 
perience,  during  a  season,  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  the  carrier  who  handles  our  mail  ashore, 
and  who  always  has  the  solid  earth  under  his  feet. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  after  a  busy  after¬ 
noon,  the  crew  of  the  little  white  steamer  watch 
for  a  chance  between  ships  to  get  into  the  dock 
again,  sometimes  leaving  the  carrier  in  his  row¬ 
boat  bobbing  up  and  down  way  out  in  midstream. 
If  the  hour  is  near  six  o’clock,  as  the  day  crew 
step  to  the  dock  and  the  night  crew  take  their 
places  aboard,  and  while  her  signal-lights  are  be¬ 
ing  lighted  and  placed,  the  little  steamer  has  a 
few  minutes  to  rest  in  the  deepening  twilight. 

She  seems  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  a  puff  of 
steam  escapes  from  a  pipe  near  the  water  and 
sputters  and  dies  out  in  a  little  whisper  of  sound 
while  she  rises  and  dips  on  a  passing  swell.  She 
rubs  her  nose  affectionately  against  the  spring 
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pile  that  has  softened  so  many  bumps  for  her  in 
the  past,  and  sleepily  nods  while  waiting  for  the 
signal  that  will  start  her  into  the  activity  of  her 
useful  life  again. 


IN  A  FOREST  AFLAME 


BY  H.  S.  CANFIELD 

ON  a  late  summer  morning,  in  the  North 
Woods  of  Wisconsin,  Sam  Kawagasaga,  of 
the  Chippewas,  said  to  his  hunting-mates: 

“Those  coals  amount  to  little ;  the  Brule  is  fifty 
miles  away,  and  there  are  many  deer ;  let  us  go.” 

So  in  Indian  file,  their  moccasined  feet  scarce 
stirring  a  dead  leaf,  they  moved  northward,  and 
the  coals  smoldered  and  smoked  a  little.  Sam 
had  broken  the  white  man’s  standing  law  of  the 
woods:  “All  camp-fires  must  be  extinguished.” 
But  he  cared  little  for  white  man’s  law.  The  only 
one  of  the  pale-faced  tribes  whose  word  was 
weighty  was  the  agent  who  tried  to  govern  the 
Chippewa  reservation,  and  his  word  was  weighty 
only  when  he  had  supplies  to  give  out. 

One  of  the  coals  fell  a  little  apart  from  its  com¬ 
rades  and  scorched  the  edge  of  a  red  maple-leaf. 
The  edge  curled  back  from  the  contact,  charred, 
and  burst  into  tiny  flame.  The  flame,  not  larger 
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than  that  of  a  burning  match,  touched  two  fallen 
leaves  of  a  red  birch,  and  they  threw  up  answer¬ 
ing  signals.  A  slow  breeze,  wandering  through 
the  forest,  turned  over  the  birch-leaves  as  if  to 
look  at  them,  then  picked  them  up,  carried  them 
a  yard  or  so,  and  tossed  them  upon  a  pile  of  pine 
needles  and  twigs  as  large  as  a  boy’s  hat,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  thin  column  of  smoke  arose.  It 
was  still  a  fire  that  a  child  could  have  put  out  with 
a  pitcher  of  water ;  but  the  pine  needles  lay  next 
to  a  thick  carpet  of  leaves,  and  the  carpet  ran  to 
the  bottom  of  a  dead  hemlock,  clothed  only  in  tin¬ 
der  bark  to  its  top.  “The  dry-salt  crackling  of 
this,”  as  Thoreau  would  say,  “was  like  mustard 
to  the  ear.”  The  flames  spiraled  up  the  trunk 
gleefully,  climbing  almost  as  speedily  as  squirrels 
climb,  and  in  a  little  while  the  hemlock  was  a  flar¬ 
ing  torch  from  bottom  to  top,  signaling  “Dan¬ 
ger!” 

This  tree  had  grown  alone  in  a  space  of  thirty 
feet  square,  and  if  one  man  had  been  there  to 
watch,  it  would  have  burned  out  harmlessly ;  but 
it  roared  unheeded,  a  slender  tower  of  blaze,  and 
its  great  limbs  fell  with  crashes  one  by  one,  send¬ 
ing  their  embers  far.  Finally  it  swooned  to  its 
fall.  One  flying  fiery  branch  pitched  at  the  foot 
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of  a  rotting  oak.  A  small  cloud  passing  swiftly 
overhead,  the  only  cloud  in  all  the  bending  vault 
of  blue,  shed  some  drops  upon  it  in  its  flight,  but 
vainly.  The  flame  caught  the  brown  interior  of 
the  oak,  and  rushed  up  its  hollow  shaft,  which 
acted  like  a  chimney.  The  oak  went  down,  and  its 
upper  end  caught  in  the  fork  of  a  Norway  pine, 
a  noble  tree  forty  inches  through  at  the  butt,  and 
its  first  fork  sixty  feet  from  earth.  It  had  stood 
majestic  and  columnar  for  centuries,  baring  its 
dark  green  head  bravely  to  storm  and  sun,  and, 
when  the  blasting  hand  of  the  fire  fell  on  it, 
writhed  and  shivered  in  protest.  With  all  of  its 
upper  part  one  red  waving  furnace,  black  strands 
of  smoke  rising  from  its  resin,  and  sparks  pour¬ 
ing  down  from  it  in  showers,  a  flashing  cascade, 
it  fought  its  last  fight  in  despair;  then,  with  a 
sound  like  the  crack  of  a  field-piece,  split  from 
fork  to  root,  and  fell  widely.  The  conflagration 
was  under  headway  then,  and  not  any  fire  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  city  could  have  checked  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  destined  to  spread  havoc  and  death 
over  a  territory  thirty  miles  wide  by  twenty  deep. 
Looking  back  from  afar,  Kawagasaga  saw  the 
whirling  pall  of  smoke  against  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  hurried  on. 
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It  had  been  a  dry  summer.  No  rain  had  fallen 
for  three  months,  and  the  woods  were  like  tinder. 
So  the  great  fire  did  not  march.  It  leaped  and 
ran,  and  old  forest  giants,  green  in  their  age, 
were  withered  before  it  touched  them.  The  sound 
of  it  miles  away  was  like  the  booming  of  distant 
thunder. 

William  Boyd,  Jr.,  was  eight  years  old.  His 
mother  called  him  “Willy,”  but  he  preferred  to 
be  known  as  plain  “Bill.”  He  always  gave  that 
name  when  asked.  This  was  a  North  woods 
child,  as  different  from  a  city  boy  as  could  be  im¬ 
agined — freckle-faced,  snub-nosed,  sturdy,  with 
gnarled  little  hands,  used  to  bruises  and  skin- 
scrapes  in  the  timber,  able  to  find  his  way  through 
thickest  forest,  sound  of  wind,  tireless  of  leg,  and 
expert  with  a  little  ax  which  he  valued  above  all 
things.  One  day,  in  shutting  a  new  pocket-knife 
coaxed  from  his  father,  he  cut  a  finger  badly. 
Small  June  Lessard,  a  French  orphan  staying 
with  the  Boyds,  turned  pale  and  said: 

“You  had  better  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  Willy, 
and  wash  your  hand.” 

“No,”  he  answered,  gazing  at  the  trickling 
crimson,  and  resenting  both  the  “Willy”  and  the 
doubt  of  his  stoicism ;  “the  blood  will  wash  it.” 
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Through  all  of  the  densely  shaded  country  ly¬ 
ing  along  the  north  fork  of  the  Flambeau  River, 
William  Boyd,  Jr.,  was  known  to  loggers,  chain- 
ers,  skidders,  and  drivers  as  a  “sliver  of  the  old 
stump,”  which  was  their  way  of  saying  that  Boyd 
the  elder  was  only  such  another  child  grown  taller 
and  stronger. 

Father  and  mother  left  the  shack  on  the  home¬ 
stead,  three  miles  from  the  Flambeau,  at  daylight 
that  morning,  going  to  Pineville,  fifteen  miles 
away.  They  intended  to  return  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  they  had  misgivings,  not  because  the  children 
would  be  left  alone, — under  ordinary  conditions 
that  would  be  safe  enough, — but  because  the 
woods  were  dry. 

Those  people  do  not  dread  terrific  winters, 
when  the  wolves  come  out  of  the  timber.  The 
horror  of  their  lives  is  the  forest  fire:  for  they 
have  seen  its  work.  These  two  had  to  meet  a 
lawyer,  however,  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of 
some  wild  land,  and  with  them,  as  with  all  of 
their  kind,  a  business  engagement  was  paramount 
almost  to  life  itself. 

“Be  good,  Willy,”  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  as  she 
climbed  into  the  wagon. 

The  boy,  standing  with  his  ax  on  his  shoulder 
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and  a  tuft  of  red  hair  sticking  up  through  a  hole 
in  his  hat,  disdained  to  reply. 

“Bill,”  said  the  father,  genially,  “take  care  of 
June,  and  split  a  lot  of  stove-wood  by  the  time 
we  ’re  back.” 

That  pleased  him.  “Look  out  for  the  bad  log 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  slough,”  he 
advised.  Then,  as  an  afterthought :  “Those 
horses  will  want  water  when  you  get  to  Pine 
Crick.” 

Boyd,  Sr.,  laughed  and  drove  off.  Bill  turned 
his  attention  to  a  large  log  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  using  a  wedge  to  rive  stove-wood  from  it. 
June  sat  near  him  for  company,  drawing  pictures 
with  a  charred  stick  on  birch  bark.  Dinner  had 
been  cooked  for  them  and  left  in  the  cupboard — 
bread,  venison,  and  a  pan  of  milk.  At  ten  o’clock 
Bill  quit  work,  and  said  that  it  was  dinner-time, 
or  noon. 

June  dissented.  There  was  a  clock  in  the 
house,  but  it  was  a  mystery  to  them  both.  Bill 
squinted  critically  at  the  sun,  and  declared  with 
exactness : 

“It  wants  ten  minutes  of  dinner-time.” 

Tune,  accustomed  to  obey,  laid  down  the  birch 

bark  meekly.  They  dined,  clearing  up  everything 
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they  could  find.  As  befitted  a  man  left  in  charge 
of  the  place,  Bill  strolled  about,  whistling  shrilly 
and  out  of  tune. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  order.  The  chick¬ 
ens,  not  realizing  his  importance,  scratched  busily 
and  moved  out  of  his  way,  clucking  protests.  The 
two  cows  and  calves  were  in  the  four-acre  pas¬ 
ture,  browsing  on  brown  grass,  oblivious  of  his 
calls  and  orders.  The  black  hound  with  a  round 
tan  spot  above  each  eye  refused  wholly  to  notice 
him,  lying  half  asleep  on  the  porch  floor,  with  his 
long  ears  spread  upon  the  planking.  Only  June 
followed  him  about,  patiently  admiring,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  disturb  his  calm  with  questions. 

Bill  did  not  return  to  his  ax  and  log,  but  saun¬ 
tered  jauntily,  appraising  the  value  of  the  timber 
which  grew  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  estima¬ 
ting  the  number  of  “feet”  each  tree  would  cut, 
and  longing  for  the  time  when  he  could  chop  it  all 
down  and  see  it  hauled  to  the  mill.  Desire  to 
“fall”  trees  was  in  his  blood. 

Noon  came,  and  the  hound  rose  and  threw  up 
his  muzzle  and  howled  quaveringly.  North  and 
westward  the  sky  was  overspread  by  a  dun  cloud. 
The  wind  had  freshened,  and  high  up  little  glit¬ 
tering  particles  were  floating  past— ashes.  There 
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was  a  slight  scent  of  burning  wood  on  the  air. 
Bill  climbed  a  high  stump,  thinking  he  could  see 
better  from  it,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
said  oracularly: 

“There ’s  a  fire  out  yander.” 

“Yes,”  said  June,  indifferently. 

“Fool  Injuns,  I  guess,”  said  Bill. 

“Yes,”  said  June. 

“If  I  had  my  way  with  Injuns,”  said  Bill,  “I  ’d 
send  ’em  to  Africa.” 

“Yes,”  said  June. 

Bill  jumped  eight  feet  down  from  the  stump, 
and  remarked,  “Time  f’r  me  to  get  at  that  log.” 
He  stopped  half-way  to  it,  however.  The  hound 
looked  at  him  questioningly,  then  trotted  into  the 
woods,  going  east.  Bill  called  and  stormed,  but 
the  dog  kept  on.  Across  the  back  of  the  yard  a 
rabbit  scurried,  its  ears  flat,  its  eyes  bulging.  It, 
too,  was  going  east.  A  covey  of  ruffed  grouse 
rose  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  whirred  by, 
going  east  ;  then  flocks  of  small  birds  twittered 
over,  above  them  a  gang  of  crows,  above  the 
crows  a  dozen  hen-hawks,  all  going  east.  The 
river  lay  that  way. 

Bill  went  into  the  kitchen  and  locked  the  back 
door,  though  why  he  did  so  he  could  not  have 
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told.  Passing  through  the  house,  he  took  a  long 
drink  of  water,  for  the  air  was  sultry.  He  saw 
June’s  sunbonnet  lying  on  the  floor,  and  picked  it 
up.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  a  North  woods 
child  that,  before  going  out,  he  felt  in  his  pocket 
and  saw  that  knife  and  matches  were  safe.  He 
kept  the  latter  in  a  little  glass  bottle,  tightly 
corked.  He  closed  the  front  door  behind  him, 
locking  that,  too;  then  tied  June’s  bonnet  under 
her  round  chin.  He  was  white  under  his  freckles, 
but  his  brave  gray  eyes  did  not  flicker  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

“That  fire ’s  coming  here,  June,”  he  said  almost 
in  a  whisper;  “we  got  ter  hike.” 

Even  then  he  ran  swiftly  back  and  snatched  up 
his  precious  ax,  patting  the  blade  caressingly  with 
his  rough  little  hand  and  saying,  “Come  along, 
Betsy!” 

The  roar  of  the  flames  could  be  heard  plainly 
now — a  steady,  savage  sound.  Against  the  vast 
black  background  of  smoke,  deep  crimson  below, 
fading  into  rose  above,  sheets  of  burning  bark 
and  small  limbs  were  whirled  high.  Its  belly 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  its  great  antlers 
thrown  back  until  the  prongs  touched  its  sides, 
a  buck  flashed  past,  distraught  with  terror. 
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Grasping  June’s  wrist  firmly  with  his  left  hand, 
holding  the  ax  in  his  right,  Bill  plunged  into  the 
woods,  making  for  the  river.  He  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  speed  of  forest  fires  and  believed  that 
they  were  safe,  but  scurried  on,  determined  to 
make  the  best  time  he  could.  The  little  girl  went 
cheerfully,  having  utter  confidence  in  him. 

At  first  there  was  a  trail  nearly  a  yard  wide  and 
along  this  they  trotted  comfortably,  the  boy  slack¬ 
ening  his  pace  to  match  hers,  saying  something 
now  and  then:  wondering  whether  the  house 
would  be  burned,  whether  the  fire  would  reach 
Pineville,  where  the  dog  had  gone,  and  so  forth. 
Once,  being  struck  strongly  by  the  thought,  he 
stopped  long  enough  to  pant,  “It ’s  a  good  thing 
we  got  that  meat  and  milk,”  then  started  afresh. 
In  the  course  of  a  half-mile,  however,  the  trail 
narrowed  to  a  foot  in  width.  He  placed  June  be¬ 
hind  him  and  told  her  to  take  hold  of  the  tail  of 
his  jacket.  She  did  this,  and,  by  leaning  on  him 
somewhat,  found  that  she  ran  more  lightly.  She 
was  almost  as  tireless  as  he,  however.  With  them 
it  was  terribly  a  question  of  speed,  not  of  endur¬ 
ance.  The  boy  knew  that  the  trail  ran  straight 
to  the  Flambeau, — he  had  been  over  it  often, — 
and  he  headed  for  the  stream  because  he  hoped 
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that  its  course  would  break  the  progress  of  the 
fire. 

He  could  not  help  noticing,  however,  that, 
though  they  were  doing  their  best,  the  roar  of  the 
flames  grew  louder  and  the  heat  more  intense. 
Before  they  had  gone  a  mile  the  perspiration  was 
running  into  his  eyes.  He  glanced  back  now  and 
then,  but  the  small  orphan  smiled  at  him  cheer¬ 
fully  and  seemed  to  be  doing  as  well  as  he.  They 
heard  crashes  and  rustlings  in  the  undergrowth 
on  either  hand,  showing  that  many  animals  were 
fleeing  for  their  lives.  Most  of  these  passed  them 
easily.  Some  of  them  came  into  the  path  for  a 
few  steps,  but,  when  they  saw  the  children  behind 
them,  turned  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

They  saw  deer,  does,  bucks,  and  fawns  half- 
grown,  foxes  and  rabbits  in  numbers.  The  par¬ 
tridges  thundered  up  around  them,  flying  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  at  a  stretch,  then  dropping  to  the 
ground  and  running  fiercely.  Bill  went  silently 
over  one  deep  indentation  in  the  trail,  and  knew 
that  a  bear  had  gone  by.  They  could  beat  the 
porcupines, — that  was  some  satisfaction, — and 
they  went  past  these  lumbering  creatures  as  if 
they  had  been  standing  still.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  to  feel  fear  of  any  of  the  animals.  They 
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seemed  to  know  intuitively  that  at  such  a  time 
there  was  universal  truce.  Once  they  stopped  still 
for  a  second  with  beating  hearts,  for  a  great  gray 
timber-wolf  loped  across  the  path  not  ten  yards  in 
front  of  them.  Bill  valiantly  swung  his  ax  high, 
with  his  throat  thick ;  but  the  wolf  only  slung  his 
head  sidewise,  glanced  at  them  with  a  red  eye,  and 
went  hurriedly  on. 

There  was  a  half-mile  yet  to  go,  and  the  heat 
had  become  almost  unbearable.  June  was  sobbing 
in  gasps  that  seemed  to  tear  her  little  body.  The 
wild  voice  of  the  conflagration  was  now  so  great 
that  no  other  sound  was  audible.  Great  birds 
flapped  along  in  sick  fashion,  or  screamed  in  the 
smoke ;  but  the  children  did  not  hear  them.  Look¬ 
ing  up,  they  saw  a  mass  of  sparks  rushing  over 
them,  darting  along  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
tallest  trees,  and  above  the  sparks  a  solid  curtain 
of  pitch-black  smoke.  This  smoke  had  descended 
to  the  ground  and  choked  them.  Often  the  wind 
seemed  to  bear  down  and  drive  the  heat  more 
strongly  against  them,  and  at  such  time  their  flesh 
smarted  beneath  their  clothing ;  then  it  lifted  and 
comparative  coolness  came. 

The  trail  was  barely  visible  now  through  the 
smoke,  though  all  about  them  the  trees  still  were 
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green.  They  stumbled  upon  roots  that  crossed  it, 
and  its  many  holes ;  but  the  dogged  fighting  spirit 
of  the  boy — a  spirit  that  came  to  him  down  a  long 
line  of  woods-conquering  folk — was  awake,  and 
he  plowed  on,  not  stopping  to  think  whether  or 
not  he  was  beaten,  possibly  not  caring,  feeling 
only  that  his  girl  playmate  was  clinging  to  him, 
and  the  river  was  ahead,  and  he  was  going  to  get 
to  it.  He  did  not  know  it,  but  no  finer,  steadier 
courage  burned  in  Richard  Grenville  when  he 
strode  the  bloody  deck  of  the  “Revenge”  and 
called  to  his  sailors,  “Fight  on !  Fight  on !”  while 
fifty  Spanish  sail  ringed  them  round. 

Then  June  fell — fell  with  a  little  sobbing  cry, 
her  arms  helplessly  spread  out,  her  chubby  face 
pressing  the  leaves,  her  red  lips  open,  her  shoul¬ 
ders  heaving  convulsively.  Tired  in  her  short 
legs  was  June,  her  fat  knees  bleeding  from 
scratches,  her  cheeks  tear-stained,  her  sunbonnet 
askew,  her  bright  hair  disordered.  He  turned 
instantly,  and  a  terrified  cry — his  first  and  last — 
came  from  him  as  he  saw,  not  three  hundred 
yards  behind  them,  that  booming,  sweeping,  high- 
reaching  wall  of  flame.  Its  breath,  blown  on  him 
furiously,  blistered  one  cheek  even  as  he  looked. 
The  girl  child’s  form  was  dim  to  him  in  the  smoke, 
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but  he  grasped  her  by  both  arms  and  dragged, 
calling  frantically:  “Come  on,  June!  Come  on!” 
dragged  and  tugged  and  strained,  still  facing  the 
rushing  furnace,  then  fell  himself,  down,  down, 
and  she  with  him.  They  had  gone  over  the  Flam¬ 
beau’s  edge! 

The  rush  of  cold  water  revived  him  as  he  strug¬ 
gled  to  his  feet,  still  holding  to  his  comrade.  The 
river  came  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  but  like  a 
muskrat  he  bored  his  way  under  the  overhanging 
bank.  The  stream  there  had  washed  its  way  in 
deeply,  and  he  had  over  him  a  roof  of  earth  five 
feet  thick  and  nearly  as  wide.  Shivering,  with 
the  water  eddying  about  his  waist,  both  arms 
around  June,  he  waited.  The  smoke  swirled  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  river  and  far  beyond;  great 
brands  fell  in  hissing  and  were  extinguished; 
over  all  was  the  dominant  roar  of  the  fire  itself. 
Upstream  a  great  tree  fell  in  and  threw  the  drops 
high,  lying  across;  fiery  hazel-bushes  seemed  to 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurled  blazing;  the 
crashing  was  incessant.  The  Flambeau  did  not 
stop  that  fire.  It  was  a  hundred  yards  wide,  but 
the  flames  leaped  it  as  if  it  were  a  ditch,  and  went 
tearing  on;  they  stopped  only  when  the  forest 
stopped,  ten  miles  away. 
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The  boy  noted  first  the  lessening  of  the  noise; 
then  a  scorched  porcupine,  caught  within  six  feet 
of  the  water,  tumbled  in  and  floated  down,  kicking 
feebly;  then  a  wind  blew  down  the  river  instead 
of  across;  fortunately  it  lifted  the  smoke  a  little, 
for  he  was  almost  choked. 

There  was  a  rocky  ledge  running  two  feet 
under  the  surface  to  a  small  island  in  the  center  of 
the  river ;  he  could  mark  its  course  by  the  water 
purling  over  it.  They  went  along  this,  and  clam¬ 
bered  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  blackened  bit  of 
land  a  large  log  was  burning,  and  they  dried  their 
clothing  by  this ;  the  ground  was  not  hot,  as  there 
had  been  little  upon  it  to  burn. 

So  they  waited  through  the  afternoon,  not 
knowing  what  else'' to  do.  June  snuggled  to  him, 
her  young  nerves  still  “twisted.”  Some  men  came 
down  the  river  in  a  boat,  looking  for  chance  sur¬ 
vivors.  Luckily  settlers  were  few,  and  they  were 
about  to  turn  back,  after  having  halloed  lustily, 
when  they  were  startled  at  hearing  Bill’s  shrill 
“Whoopee!” 

“Where ’s  your  dad  and  mam  ?”  one  of  the  men 
asked,  as  the  children  climbed  in  and  squatted 
between  the  thwarts. 
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“Gone  to  town,”  said  Bill.  “He  ’ll  be  back  to¬ 
night.  Seen  our  dorg?” 

“No,”  said  the  man.  “We  ’ll  put  you  off  where 
the  main  tote-road  crosses  the  river,  and  your 
folks  ’ll  pick  you  up  there.  But  you  ’ll  have  to 
camp  for  a  while,  I  guess.  That  fire  ain’t  left  any 
houses  behind  it.  How  you  feeling?” 

“Hungry,”  said  Bill.  “I  think  June ’s  hungry, 
too;  and — and  I  lost  my  ax.” 


A  BOY’S  RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
CHICAGO  FIRE 

BY  CHARLES  F.  W.  MIELATZ 

CLANG!  clang!  clang!” 

“Fire!” 

That  is  what  I  heard  on  Saturday  night,  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1871,  as,  with  two  other  boys,  I  came  out  of 
a  theater.  When  we  reached  the  sidewalk  we 
saw  the  engines  and  other  fire  apparatus  tearing 
along  Madison  Street  toward  the  west.  We  set 
off  apace  after  them.  The  fire  proved  to  be  just 
west  of  Madison  Street,  on  Wells  Street,  now 
called  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  in  a  large  double 
five-story  brick  building,  the  first  floor  of  which 
was  occupied  by  a  grocer’s  shop.  We  boys  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  place  in  the  front  line  of  the 
crowd  opposite  the  burning  building,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  a  leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  sight. 

Many  sidewalks  in  Chicago  at  that  time  were 
built  of  wood,  as  they  are  to  some  extent  even  at 
the  present  day.  As  Chicago  has  been  raised  bod- 
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ily  out  of  the  mud,  the  operation  of  building  a 
street  was  begun  by  first  making  retaining  walls 
on  the  line  of  the  curb  up  to  the  desired  grade,  and 
then  filling  in  between.  The  space  left  between 
the  retaining  walls  and  the  building-line,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  was  generally  used  as  a  coal- 
cellar.  Two-inch  planks,  laid  one  on  the  retain¬ 
ing  wall  and  the  other  on  the  sill  of  the  house  op¬ 
posite,  with  a  brace  or  two  in  the  middle,  formed 
the  primitive  sidewalk. 

As  I  have  said  already,  we  three  boys  had  man¬ 
aged  to  worm  our  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd. 
But  the  fire  soon  began  to  get  monotonous.  It 
was  one  of  those  unsatisfactory  fires  that  “go  up” 
chiefly  in  smoke.  I  was  about  to  say  something 
of  the  sort  to  the  boys,  with  a  gentle  hint  that  we 
move  on,  when  there  was  behind  us  a  sudden  com¬ 
motion,  which  in  a  moment  broke  out  into  shrieks 
and  groans  as  the  crowd  disappeared  into  the  cel¬ 
lar  below.  The  weight  of  the  pushing  and  strug¬ 
gling  mass  of  people  had  quite  broken  down  the 
support  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Some 
one  seized  me  as  we  went  down,  and  I  threw  my 
hands  out,  catching  the  end  of  the  planks,  and 
holding  on  for  dear  life.  I  had  just  succeeded  in 
wriggling  myself  free  from  the  clutch  of  the  man 
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who  held  me,  when  a  light  in  the  sky  caught  my 
eye. 

The  French  artist  Dore,  in  his  most  fantastic 
moments,  could  never  have  depicted  a  rain  of  fire 
like  the  one  I  then  beheld.  The  sky  was  filled 
with  it.  It  fell  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike, 
with  unrelenting  fury.  In  an  instant  it  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  there  was  another  fire,  that 
it  was  near  and  hot,  and  that  it  was  time  to  go. 
Everything  about  me  was  in  a  tumult.  Even  the 
firemen  forgot  for  a  moment  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing,  and  by  mistake  turned  a  stream  of  water  into 
the  tangle  of  humanity  struggling  in  the  coal- 
cellar. 

I  shouted  to  my  companions  to  follow,  and 
darted  off  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sparks 
were  coming.  Whether  they  heard  me  or  not,  I 
do  not  know ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  one  of  them  since. 

As  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  boy  should  be 
rushing  aimlessly  about  to  fires,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  I  am  forced  to  explain,  in  all  humility, 
that  in  a  moment  of  thwarted  wishes  I  had  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  run  away  from  home,  and  for 
the  time  I  was  living  in  lodgings  in  Chicago,  very 
much  my  own  master.  The  moral  that  adorns 
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this  tale  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  here  hold  myself  up 
as  an  awful  example  of  what  may  happen  under 
such  circumstances. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  that  the  fire  was 
on  the  West  Side,  and  that  the  nearest  way  to  it 
was  across  the  Adams  Street  Bridge,  toward 
which  I  made  my  way  at  the  top  of  my  speed.  I 
made  such  good  time  that  when  I  reached  the 
bridge  there  was  no  one  in  sight  but  the  tenders, 
who  were  hard  at  work  sprinkling  the  bridge  with 
water. 

At' Adams  and  Canal  streets  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten  burst  upon  me.  The  fire  had  started  in 
the  shavings-box  of  a  planing  mill  on  Canal 
Street,  between  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  streets. 
It  was  burning  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Awnings, 
set  on  fire  by  falling  sparks,  were  in  flames  all 
along  Canal  Street  and  for  several  blocks  north 
of  the  fire,  and  men  and  women  were  frantically 
tearing  them  down.  In  Canal  Street,  lumber, 
piled  before  the  mill,  was  already  on  fire,  and  the 
street  was  impassable.  As  the  smoke  was  getting 
thicker  and  thicker,  I  had  to  go  west  to  Clinton 
Street  and  south  to  Van  Buren  Street  to  get  to 
the  windward  of  the  burning  buildings. 

Gradually  I  worked  my  way  to  the  approach  of 
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the  Van  Buren  Street  Bridge,  from  which  I  had 
a  good  view  of  the  blaze.  The  fire  next  spread 
east  across  Canal  Street  to  a  lumber-yard. 
Through  the  lumber-yard  ran  the  tracks  of  the 
Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Pittsburg 
and  Fort  Wayne  railways,  with  numerous  side¬ 
tracks  where  empty  cars  were  standing.  These 
helped  to  feed  the  flames. 

I  realized  that  I  was  looking  at  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fire ;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  my  heart,  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  gladness  that,  since  the  fire  had  to  be,  I 
was  there  to  see  it.  There  were  some  things, 
however,  that  took  the  edge  off  my  enjoyment. 
Not  far  from  where  I  stood  there  was  a  pile  of 
lumber,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  several  firemen 
directing  a  hose-pipe.  Suddenly,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  the  lumber  began  to  sway,  and, 
with  one  resounding  crash,  toppled  over  into  the 
river.  Fortunately,  the  firemen  were  picked  up 
by  the  crew  of  a  towboat  that  lay  near. 

The  two  blocks  bounded  on  the  north  by  Adams 
Street,  on  the  west  by  Clinton  Street,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River 
were  burned.  Jackson  Street  was  cleaned  out 
from  Canal  to  Clinton,  and  Canal  Street,  too, 
from  Adams  to  Van  Buren  on  the  south.  Curi- 
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ously  enough,  a  row  of  wooden  buildings  two 
stories  high,  shops  below  and  tenements  above, 
extending  from  Canal  to  Clinton  streets,  and  fac¬ 
ing  south  on  Van  Buren  Street,  remained  intact. 
All  of  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Clinton 
Street  and  north  as  far  as  the  south  side  of  Adams 
Street  were  in  ruins,  as  were  those  on  the  south 
side  of  Adams  Street  almost  to  the  river. 

I  was  so  carried  away  by  excitement  that  I  lost 
all  count  of  time  until  I  became  conscious  that  the 
newsboys  were  calling  the  familiar  “Ex-tr-ry! 
Full  account  of  the  fire!”  Then  I  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  both  tired  and  hungry.  There 
were  a  few  pennies  in  my  pocket,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  was  munching  a  roll.  Then  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  my  lodgings,  dropped  into  bed,  and  was 
sound  asleep  in  a  moment. 

Taking  things  as  they  came,  in  the  careless 
way  of  boys,  I  had  not  stopped  to  consider  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  destruction  I  had  just  seen.  I  never 
could  have  dreamed  that,  serious  as  they  were, 
the  events  of  the  Saturday  night  fire  furnished 
a  mere  prelude  to  the  great  fire  which  broke  out 
on  Sunday  evening,  October  9,  the  story  of  whose 
ruin  of  life  and  property  sent  a  shock  through  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  when  I  awoke.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  me  was  an  oppression  that 
seemed  to  foretell  some  disaster ;  the  next  was  the 
sound  of  a  vast  moving  crowd — the  confused 
noise  of  many  people  hurrying  by.  I  rushed  over 
to  the  window,  and  peered  through  the  slats  of 
the  blinds.  The  sky  was  red  with  that  ominous 
redness  which  denotes  a  great  fire.  The  noises 
in  the  street  became  gradually  distinguishable. 
Men  were  shouting  to  one  another,  and  by  and  by 
an  engine,  that  had  already  gone  far  beyond  its 
regular  circuit,  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the 
house.  Its  horses  had  given  out. 

I  hurriedly  dressed,  and  went  to  look  for  the 
people  with  whom  I  was  lodging.  There  was  no 
one  to  be  found,  and  the  house  was  locked  up ;  so 
I  joined  the  crowd  in  the  street.  By  the  glare  in 
the  sky,  I  could  see  that  the  fire  was  in  the  same 
part  of  the  town  as  the  one  of  the  night  before. 

.Every  one  was  very  still.  An  awed  sense  of  a 
terrible  danger  was  upon  us  all.  I  took  up  my 
march,  the  second  time  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
arrived  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Saturday 
night  fire  just  as  the  new  one  reached  the  south¬ 
ern  limit.  The  way  it  made  short  work  of  the 
row  of  wooden  buildings  saved  the  night  before 
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was  terrifying.  The  flames  crossed  the  gap  left 
by  the  two  blocks  burned  out  on  Saturday  as 
though  it  were  a  space  ten  feet  wide. 

As  the  fire  seemed  to  be  traveling  north,  I 
thought  it  best  to  keep  near  the  Adams  Street 
Bridge,  as  that  would  be  a  means  of  escape  in  case 
the  flames  became  too  warm.  It  soon  did  become 
too  warm,  and  every  one,  spurred  on  by  the  same 
thought,  started  across  the  bridge  at  once,  caus¬ 
ing  a  jam  that  made  progress  slow  and  difficult. 
While  we  were  on  the  bridge,  the  fire  crossed  the 
river  about  one  block  to  the  south.  Stone  and 
iron  buildings  went  down  before  it  as  easily  as 
dust  is  driven  before  the  wind.  At  Adams  and 
Market  streets  there  were  gas-works  with  huge 
gasometers.  People  were  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  at 
the  danger  of  an  explosion ;  but  holes  were  hastily 
cut  in  the  tops  of  the  tanks  and  the  gas  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape,  and  so  the  danger  was  avoided. 

I  was  carried  along  with  the  crowd,  which  was 
moving  north  and  toward  the  Madison  Street 
Bridge.  No  one  seemed  to  be  going  north  of 
Madison  Street;  but  the  crowd  was  great,  and  as 
it  looked  as  if  the  fire  was  going  on  up  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  I  thought  I  would  try  for  the 
north  side  by  way  of  Wells  Street  Bridge;  so  I 
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trudged  on  in  that  direction.  Going  north  on 
Market  Street,  I  overtook  a  number  of  men  and 
women  carrying  their  household  goods  into  the 
Washington  Street  tunnel. 

I  found  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  through 
by  the  way  I  had  chosen,  and  I  went  east  on 
Washington  Street  to  Wells  Street,  only  to  find 
that  the  fire  was  there  almost  as  soon  as  I.  Then 
I  broke  into  a  run,  the  fire  following  at  my  heels. 
Once,  for  a  few  moments,  I  thought  it  was  all 
over  with  me.  The  flames  sprang  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  block,  on  the  east  side  of  Wells  Street 
between  Washington  and  Randolph,  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  block  between  Randolph  and  Lake 
streets.  Here  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  At 
the  northwest  corner  of  Wells  and  Lake  streets 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  catch  my  breath  and  to 
look  back.  At  the  southeast  corner  there  was  a 
boot  and  shoe  shop,  which  had  a  glass  front  on 
the  rear  alley,  similar  to  that  on  the  street  front, 
but  not  so  elaborate.  The  fire  struck  this  alley 
front  with  a  force  that  swept  the  boots  and  shoes 
through  the  shop  and  into  the  street  in  a  flash. 
A  tongue  of  flame  shot  out,  rolled  across  the 
street,  and  kindled  a  tar-kettle  and  a  barrel,  such 
as  pavers  use,  bringing  with  it  a  shower  of  boots 
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and  shoes.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  fire 
threw  itself  against  a  hat-factory,  a  few  doors 
east  of  the  boot  and  shoe  shop.  It  hit  the  rear  of 
the  building  with  the  same  impelling  force,  and 
the  hats  flew  up  into  the  air  like  spray. 

Evidently  it  was  not  safe  to  tarry  here,  so  I 
started  for  the  bridge  on  a  run,  only  to  find  a  mob 
there  through  which  it  was  not  possible  for  a  boy 
to  force  his  way.  There  was  only  one  other 
chance  of  escape,  and  that  was  the  Lasalle  Street 
Tunnel.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  at  any 
instant  even  that  avenue  might  be  cut  off. 

I  made  a  dash  for  the  tunnel  entrance.  The 
panic-stricken  crowd  did  not  seem  to  know  which 
way  to  turn.  To  the  east  the  fire  was  already 
dangerously  near  the  river ;  to  the  west  it  proved 
too  quick,  I  think,  for  a  good  many  who  had  tried 
to  cross  Wells  Street  Bridge;  and  it  was  coming 
up  Lasalle  Street  at  a  terrific  pace.  I  rushed  for 
the  tunnel,  when  a  man  jumped  forward  and 
caught  me,  saying: 

“Don’t  go  in  there.  It  is  full  of  furniture,  and 
you  will  be  caught.” 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  he 
could  not  say;  so  I  broke  away  from  him,  and 
plunged  into  the  cavern,  tumbling  head  over  heels 
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into  a  heap  of  furniture.  My  shins  were  barked 
and  my  hands  cut,  but  I  felt  that  my  only  hope 
was  to  push  on  ahead.  A  few  others  followed  me. 

Lasalle  Street  Tunnel  had  ventilating  towers 
at  the  edge  of  the  river.  When  I  reached  the  first 
one,  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  red  glare  overhead. 
I  kept  on,  fighting  my  way  through  the  piled-up 
furniture  in  the  darkness.  When  I  was,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  about  half-way  through  the  tunnel,  I  looked 
back.  Flames  and  sparks  were  falling  through 
the  ventilating  towers.  Then  I  knew  it  was  a 
struggle  for  life  in  sober  earnest,  and,  in  spite  of 
falls,  cuts,  and  bruises,  I  panted  on  and  on  for 
what  seemed  to  me  hours  and  hours. 

Finally  I  reached  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel; 
but  I  never  stopped  until  I  got  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  Kinzie  Street,  and  from  there  I  saw  that 
a  cloud  of  smoke  was  pouring  sullenly  out  of  the 
tunnel’s  mouth.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  that 
the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and  as  my  lodg¬ 
ings  were  on  the  North  Side,  I  bethought  me  of 
my  own  belongings,  and  turned  toward  home, 
thinking  to  save  what  I  could. 

Once  within  sight  of  the  house,  I  could  not 
reach  it,  for  a  dense  crowd  was  surging  through 
the  street  from  the  opposite  direction.  For  an 
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instant  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  I  finally 
started  to  the  east  again,  as  no  one  else  seemed 
going  that  way,  thinking  to  make  a  detour  of  the 
block,  and  enter  the  house  from  the  rear.  Every 
house  on  Indiana  Street  was  deserted.  When  I 
was  half-way  down  the  block,  the  fire  swept  down 
Lasalle  Street,  burning  so  furiously  that  I  turned 
right  about  face,  and  fled  back  to  take  my  chances 
with  the  crowd.  Just  as  I  swung  around,  a  sheet 
of  flame  rolled  between  two  buildings,  as  if  a  cur¬ 
tain  had  been  thrown  across  the  street ;  and  again 
I  thought  my  hour  had  come.  There  was  no  time 
to  wait  to  see  what  the  flame  was  going  to  do ;  in 
that  direction  lay  the  only  chance  for  safety,  so  I 
made  a  spurt  for  it,  and  got  through  just  in  time. 
Somehow,  I  managed  to  struggle  through  the 
crowd,  farther  on,  and  to  make  my  way  to  the 
West  Side,  which  the  fire  had  not  reached. 

Finally,  I  reached  Blue  Island  Avenue,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  sleeve  was 
torn  out  of  my  coat;  shoes  or  stockings  I  had 
none ;  my  trousers  were  a  wreck ;  my  shirt  did  not 
deserve  the  name.  In  one  hand  was  a  boot  which 
I  must  have  picked  up  at  the  shop  on  the  corner 
of  Lake  and  Wells  streets,  and  in  the  other  was  a 
book  printed  in  Hebrew,  about  which  I  could  re- 
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member  nothing.  I  had  forty  cents  in  money,  any 
number  of  cuts  and  bruises,  and  a  hunger  that 
was  overpowering.  There  was  no  place  where 
one  could  buy  anything  to  eat,  and  of  how  I  got 
along  for  the  few  days  before  the  relief  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized,  I  have  no  recollection. 


DOG  SLEDGE  AT  OLD  FORT  WINNIPEG 


DOG  TEAMS  AND  SLEDGES  IN 
MICHIGAN 


BY  EDWARD  F.  WATROUS 

HE  early  explorers  of  the  wilds  surrounding 


X  the  Great  Lakes  found  dogs  and  snow-shoes 
used  by  the  Indians  as  aids  in  their  journeyings. 
These  two  devices  of  the  Chippewas  they  adopted 
for  their  own  service,  as  did  the  courriers  des  bois 
and  missionaries  of  later  years.  Both  proved  in¬ 
dispensable  in  this  land  of  deep  snow,  and  are  still 
in  use  to  some  extent,  the  dogs  being  necessary  at 
certain  points  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
where  sledges  in  winter  and  boats  in  summer  are 
the  only  means  of  travel. 

Until  the  railroads  pushed  their  way  through 
the  dense  forests  around  the  lakes,  dog-sledges 
were  in  general  use  for  carrying  the  United 
States  mail.  The  longest  route  in  Michigan  over 
which  the  dog-trains  regularly  journeyed  was 
from  Saginaw  to  Marquette,  making  trips  every 
two  weeks  from  the  time  boats  could  not  run  until 
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the  lakes  opened  the  following  spring.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  by  the 
course  they  must  take ;  as  it  was  not  safe  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  pathless  woods,  they  must  travel  along 
the  shore  or  upon  the  ice,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

These  mail-sledges  were  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government;  they  were  without 
runners — simply  a  board  about  ten  feet  long  and 
possibly  fourteen  inches  wide,  with  curved  front 
like  the  toboggan  of  the  present  day.  The  mail 
matter  was  closely  packed  in  small  packages,  cov¬ 
ered  with  waterproof  canvas,  and  secured  to  the 
sledge.  When  the  lading  was  completed,  the 
whole  was  laced  across  with  buckskin  thongs 
passed  through  eyelets  in  a  leather  band  upon  the 
edge  of  the  board.  As  in  those  days  there  was 
more  or  less  of  danger  and  possibility  of  accident 
on  this  long  journey,  the  sledges  always  went  in 
pairs,  each  having  two  couriers  and  four  dogs. 

The  couriers  were  French  half-breeds,  and 
wore  picturesque  costumes.  As  clothing  must  be 
both  warm  and  light,  they  were  dressed  through¬ 
out  in  several  suits  of  the  heaviest  woolen  under¬ 
wear,  while  the  coat  was  made  from  a  Mackinaw 
blanket,  the  waist  girded  with  a  red  sash.  The 
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breeches  were  of  buckskin,  as  were  the  moccasins 
covering  the  layers  of  stockings,  the  last  pair 
always  being  of  a  bright  scarlet. 

The  dogs  traveled  tandem.  The  harness  con¬ 
sisted  of  strong  collar,  back-band,  and  traces. 
Sleigh-bells  hung  from  the  collars,  which  were 
frequently  further  ornamented  with  beadwork, 
bright  worsted  tassels,  and  fringes. 

The  best-trained  dog  was  chosen  as  leader ;  the 
rear  dog  was  known  as  the  steerer,  and  was  se¬ 
lected  for  his  superior  steadiness,  as  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  the  sledge  upright  in  rough  places. 
One  courier  ran  before  the  sledge,  one  behind  to 
assist  over  difficult  places  by  means  of  a  long  stick 
extending  at  an  angle  from  the  rear  of  the  sledge. 
The  genuine  sledge-dogs  were  known  to  the  trade 
as  “huskies,”  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
word  “Eskimo.”  Signs  of  their  descent  from  that 
stock  are  found  in  their  small  heads,  sharp  noses, 
pointed  ears,  long  hair,  and  bushy  tails. 

Though  faithful  at  their  work,  they  were  often 
very  quarrelsome,  which  was  undoubtedly  owing 
to  their  cruel  treatment.  No  reins  were  used  to 
guide  them ;  shouts,  shrieks,  and  volleys  of  hard 
words  were  constantly  heard,  often  helped  out  by 
sharp  cracks  of  the  whip  or  blows  from  a  cudgel. 
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Provisions  for  men  and  dogs  must  be  carried. 
The  dogs  were  fed  but  once  a  day — at  night,  when 
their  work  was  done.  Their  food  was  corn-meal 
and  tallow  made  into  cakes ;  and  they  would  travel 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  daily  in  the  hope  of  a 
portion  of  this  longed-for  food  at  their  journey’s 
end.  At  least  half  of  the  nights  must  be  passed 
by  men  and  dogs  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  pine- 
trees  or  in  the  lee  of  a  snow-bank.  After  the  dogs 
had  been  over  the  route  once,  their  instincts  might 
be  fully  trusted ;  whenever  the  couriers  were  un¬ 
certain  or  bewildered  about  the  course,  the  dogs 
would  guide  the  party  to  safety. 

When  the  semi-monthly  trips  of  the  dog-trains 
formed  the  only  means  by  which  the  lonely  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  Northern  wilds  could  communicate 
with  the  outer  world,  the  amount  of  mail  was 
enormous. 

Although  the  entire  outfit  was  owned  by  the 
government,  the  couriers  were  not  forbidden  to 
add  to  their  income  when  they  could.  They  often 
carried  parcels  for  the  safe  delivery  of  which  a 
large  sum  was  paid.  Occasionally  a  man  who 
was  eager  to  reach  or  leave  Marquette  would  pay 
the  couriers  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  for  the 
safety  gained  by  walking  with  the  train  the  entire 
distance. 
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A  steamboat  company  is  under  contract  with 
the  government  to  carry  the  United  States  mail 
from  Mackinaw  City  to  Mackinac  Island  daily 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  often  accomplished 
under  difficulties.  When  the  ice  is  forming  in  the 
early  winter,  or  weakening  in  the  spring,  a  pair 
of  dogs,  with  a  sledge,  is  in  readiness  upon  each 
boat,  so  that  when  there  is  danger  of  delay,  the 
mail  may  be  delivered  on  time.  In  midwinter  the 
ice  forms  in  the  “straits”  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
thickness.  Even  this  obstacle  to  travel  has  been 
overcome  by  the  skill  of  man,  as  three  great  car- 
ferries  with  the  most  powerful  ice-crushers  in  the 
world  make  their  way  through  this  frozen  bar¬ 
rier,  carrying  mails  and  passengers  across  the 
nine  miles  of  ice. 

The  largest  of  the  “ice-crushers,”  as  they  are 
called,  was  the  one  which  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  took  as  a  model  for  those  that  now  success¬ 
fully  navigate  the  Neva  during  the  winter.  This 
boat,  known  as  the  “Sainte  Marie,”  is  of  forty-five 
hundred  horse-power.  Her  propeller  is  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  she  has  an  assistant  screw 
of  ten  feet  diameter  under  her  prow.  These  are 
operated  at  a  speed  of  eighty  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute.  This  tremendous  power  forces  the  boat 
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ahead,  the  bow  climbs  up  on  the  ice,  the  suction 
draws  the  supporting  water  from  under  the  ice, 
the  boat  crushes  it  down  and  breaks  it,  enabling 
the  “Sainte  Marie”  to  make  eight  miles  an  hour 
through  ice  two  feet  thick. 

These  boats  may  not  turn  from  their  course  to 
give  the  residents  of  the  island  mail  service,  but 
the  ever-useful  dogs  make  daily  trips  to  and  from 
St.  Ignace,  thus  fulfilling  the  contract  and  en¬ 
abling  the  isolated  islanders  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  world  from  which  they  are  separated  six  or 
seven  months  of  each  year.  On  another  route 
dogs  are  employed  to  carry  the  mail  from  the 
mainland  to  Manitou  Island,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  faithful 
dog  is  essential  to  our  civilization  even  in  the 
twentieth  century,  despite  the  triumph  of  steam 
and  electricity. 

As  the  demand  for  dogs  for  long  journeys  has 
become  less,  they  are  owned  by  a  different  class 
of  men,  and  receive  better  treatment,  with  the 
result  of  great  improvement  in  the  animals.  At 
a  number  of  towns  in  the  upper  peninsula  teams 
of  dogs  are  trained  for  racing,  and  each  winter 
dog-races  are  held  and  prizes  given.  These  occa¬ 
sions  are  very  exciting,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
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contestants  and  swiftness  are  not  the  only  desir¬ 
able  qualifications.  Fights  between  teams  often 
occur,  which  settled,  the  victorious  team  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  winning-post. 

In  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Soo,”  many  dog-teams  are  to  be  seen  which  are 
the  pride  of  their  owners;  they  possess  equip¬ 
ments  of  which  the  dogs  themselves  might  be 
proud  if  dogs  care  for  such  things.  These  trained 
dogs,  harnessed  before  a  miniature  sleigh,  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  carriage-horses  with  all  the 
speed  and  intelligence  of  those  useful  animals. 
It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  pleasure  teams 
on  the  city  streets  are  jet-black,  perfectly  matched, 
and  usually  of  the  long-haired  kind.  These  dogs 
are  considered  the  most  valuable,  having  greater 
powers  of  endurance;  they  are  also  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  capable  of  superior  training. 

Physicians  and  merchants  employ  dog-teams 
for  their  regular  visits  to  distant  camps,  often  the 
only  way  of  reaching  them  without  tedious  delay. 
One  physician,  who  has  to  take  long  journeys  to 
mining  villages,  mills,  and  lumber  camps,  drives 
from  two  to  six,  according  to  the  distance  and  the 
speed  desired.  The  sleighs  are  large  enough  for 
two  persons,  with  necessary  food  for  the  dogs. 
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The  passengers  are  as  comfortable  as  is  possible 
when  traveling  over  rough  country  roads  or 
through  a  pathless  forest  during  severe  weather. 
The  dogs  are  useful  where  horses  would  be  use¬ 
less,  as  the  light  teams  can  pass  over  the  crusted 
surface  of  the  huge  snow-drifts  and  endure  the 
extremely  cold  weather.  These  qualities  are  of 
the  greatest  advantage  where  the  snow  lies  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  deep,  with  the  mercury  at  from 
twenty  to  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

Besides  the  many  teams  which  attract  attention 
for  their  fine  appearance,  speed,  or  endurance, 
there  are  numerous  single  dogs  attached  to  sleds 
of  various  kinds,  that  go  dashing  through  the 
streets,  giving  the  busy  town  a  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance.  These  are  working  animals  of  nameless 
breeds,  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  employed  by  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  milkman,  as  well  as 
by  messenger,  telegraph,  and  school  boys. 

In  March,  1898,  seventy  dogs  were  shipped  in 
crates  from  the  “Soo,”  having  been  purchased  for 
the  Klondike  region  by  agents  who  had  scoured 
the  country  for  the  long-haired  variety;  they  were 
to  take  freight  across  the  terrible  passes  leading 
to  the  Alaskan  gold-fields. 
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BY  JOHN  F.  BALLANTYNE 

IN  enterprise  and  growth,  Chicago  is  the  most 
wonderful  city  on  earth.  No  other  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  There  is  no  tale  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights”  half  so  marvelous  as  the  story  of  its 
change  from  a  frontier  fort  into  the  second  city 
on  the  continent.  And  all  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  alive 
to-dav. 

Let  me  tell  briefly  what  has  taken  place  on  this 
spot  where  Chicago  now  stands.  In  1673  Father 
Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  discovered  the 
upper  Mississippi,  having  reached  it  from  Lake 
Michigan  by  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riv¬ 
ers.  He  followed  its  course  southward  as  far  as 
he  dared  go,  then  turned  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
was  told  by  the  Indians  that  there  was  an  easier 
route  to  the  lake  than  that  by  which  he  had  come, 
and,  heeding  their  advice,  he  paddled  up  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  to  the  Desplaines,  and  up  the  Des- 
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plaines  to  a  point  where  it  flowed  close  to  a  stream 
which  the  aborigines  called  Checagow,  or  Esche- 
cagow.  Here  he  made  a  portage,  and,  following 
up  the  Checagow,  reached  Lake  Michigan  again. 

He  was  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  Chi¬ 
cago  soil. 

Several  years  afterward  La  Salle  went  to  the 
Illinois  River  by  way  of  the  Chicago  portage,  and 
later  it  became  the  regular  route  from  Canada  to 
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the  country  of  the  Illinois  Indians.  No  settlement 
was  made  there,  however;  it  was  merely  a  rest¬ 
ing-place. 

In  1804  the  United  States  government,  for 
strategic  purposes,  built  and  garrisoned  a  fort  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Chicago  River.  John  Kin- 
zie  accompanied  the  troops,  or  followed  them,  and 
established  a  trading  station.  He  was  the  first 
white  settler.  In  1812  the  troops,  as  they  were 
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preparing  to  leave  the  region,  were  set  upon  by 
the  Indians  and  massacred.  Some  of  the  settlers 
perished  with  them,  but  Mr.  Kinzie  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  escaped.  In  1816  the  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  a 
new  garrison  put  in  charge,  and  Mr.  Kinzie  re¬ 
turned  and  resumed  his  operations  in  furs.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  moment  occurred  in  the  next  fourteen 
years,  except  the  occasional  arrival  of  settlers, 
most  of  whom  passed  on  and  found  homes  farther 
west  or  south. 

In  1831  the  commissioners  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  town, 
naming  it  Chicago.  Prior  to  that  time  the  cluster 
of  huts  had  been  called  Fort  Dearborn  settlement. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  commissioners  were  aware 
of  their  own  wisdom  in  selecting  this  site,  or  they 
might  have  been  more  generous  in  allowing  it 
room  for  growth.  As  it  was,  they  gave  it  only 
three  eighths  of  a  square  mile. 

In  1833  the  town  was  formally  incorporated, 
and  a  board  of  officers  elected.  The  population 
was  then  about  350.  In  1835  it  had  increased  so 
greatly  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  in 
enough  new  territory  to  swell  the  area  to  two  and 
one  half  square  miles. 

In  1837  Chicago  became  a  city.  It  had  grown 
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beyond  all  expectations,  and  its  people  were  be¬ 
coming  ambitious  for  something  more  than  town¬ 
ship  organization.  A  charter  was  secured  from 
the  State  legislature,  and  the  corporate  limits 
were  adjusted  to  inclose  an  area  of  ten  and  one 
half  square  miles. 

Peck’s  “Gazetteer”  of  Illinois,  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  1837,  made  the  following  reference 
to  Chicago : 

“Its  growth,  even  for  Western  cities,  has  been 
of  unparalleled  rapidity.  In  1832  it  contained 
five  small  stores  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhab¬ 
itants.  .  .  .  There  are  now  about  sixty  stores, 
thirty  groceries,  ten  public-houses,  twenty-threq 
physicians,  forty-one  lawyers,  five  ministers,  and 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  natural  po¬ 
sition  of  the  place,  the  enterprise  and  capital  that 
must  concentrate  here,  with  favorable  prospects 
for  health,  must  soon  make  it  the  emporium  of 
trade  and  business  for  all  the  northern  country.” 

Mr.  Peck  seems  to  have  had  a  glimmering  con¬ 
ception  of  Chicago’s  future  greatness,  but  neither 
he  nor  anybody  else  dreamed  of  such  a  future  as 
has  been  realized.  In  1838  a  public  meeting  was 
held  to  listen  to  a  joint  debate  on  the  political  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day,  between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
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his  competitor  for  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  Congress. 
It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the  Chicago  of  that 
day,  and  the  meeting  was  a  large  one.  Judge 
Henry  Brown  presided.  In  introducing  the 
speakers  he  referred  to  the  city’s  progress.  Then, 
warming  to  his  subject,  and  giving  the  rein  to  his 
imagination,  he  uttered  these  historic  words: 

“The  child  is  already  born  who  will  live  to  see 
Chicago  with  a  population  of  200,000 !” 

The  people  who  crowded  the  hall  were  as  loyal 
to  Chicago,  and  as  hopeful  of  its  future,  as  could 
be  expected  in  that  early  day,  but — 200,000!  He 
might  as  well  have  said  200,000,000.  It  was  ab¬ 
surd!  Shouts  of  derisive  laughter  drowned  the 
judge’s  voice. 

Nevertheless,  a  child  born  that  day  was  only 
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twenty-eight  years  old  when  the  200,000  mark 
was  passed.  There  were  men  at  that  meeting 
who  lived  to  see  a  population  exceeding  1 ,000,000. 
Here  is  a  table  showing  the  population,  at  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  the  city’s  growth,  from  that  time  to 
this: 


!837 . 

4,170 

1864  .... 

. . . .  169,353 

1843 . 

7,580 

1866  .... 

1845 . 

12,088 

1868  .... 

. . . .  252,054 

1847 . 

16,859 

1870  .... 

. . . .  306,605 

1849 . 

23,047 

1872  .... 

. . . .  367,396 

1850 . 

29,963 

1874  .... 

•  •  •  •  395408 

1853 . 

59,130 

1876  .... 

1855 . 

1880  .... 

. . . .  503,185 

1856 . 

84,113 

1890  .... 

. ...  1,098,576 

i860 . 

1900  .... 

....  1,698,575 

1862 . 

138,186 

1906  .... 

I  have  said  that  there  is  something  like  destiny 
in  this  unexampled  development.  So  there  is; 
but  destiny  is  merely  another  name  for  natural 
law. 

Here  was  a  continent,  vast  in  extent,  rich  in 
resources,  inhabited  only  by  savages,  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  daring  navigator,  in¬ 
spired  by  faith  in  a  theory,  sailed  from  Spain  into 
the  unexplored  west— sailed  until  he  found  land. 
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Then  came  the  adventurous  of  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  hardy  men  who  left  their  impress  wherever 
they  set  foot.  The  natives  were  killed,  driven 
away,  or  subjugated,  and  the  soil  became  the  prey 
of  the  invaders.  These  new  lords  of  the  land 
warred  and  negotiated,  and  warred  again  over 
,the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  in  the  end  the  conti¬ 
nent  became  Anglo-Saxon.  Its  future  was  then 
assured. 

In  the  center  of  this  continent  was  a  great 
inland  water-system,  with  limitless  possibili¬ 
ties  for  commerce.  To 
the  terminal  point  of 
this  system  all  things 
gravitated.  Curiously 
enough  nature  had 
made  it  also  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  another  water- 
system.  To  the  east  and 
north  of  it  lay  the  lakes ; 
to  the  west  and  south 
of  it  the  rivers;  it  was 
the  portage,  the  con¬ 
necting  link,  between 
the  two  highways. 

Here  there  was  bound 
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to  be  some  day  a  city,  and  its  increase  was  bound 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  territory 
around  it— that  territory  more  than  half  of  a 
great  continent.  Its  existence  was  to  become  a 
commercial  necessity;  its  development  was  to  be 
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the  necessary  result  of  the  development  of  the 
continent. 

At  this  central  point,  therefore,  in  obedience  to 
a  power  beyond  the  control  of  the  sturdy  men  who 
were  its  instruments,  Chicago  arose.  There  it 
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stands  to-day.  It  has  been  prostrated  by  war  and 
by  fire,  but  calamity  was  powerless  to  check  its 
progress.  The  same  power  that  gave  it  life  and 
a  purpose  gave  it  citizens  endowed  with  the  cour¬ 
age,  strength,  endurance,  energy,  enterprise,  and 
nervous  force  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
life  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
There  came  to  it  only  the  daring  among  men,  the 
Norsemen  of  business.  They  were  capable  of 
giving  it  the  position  in  the  commercial  world 
that  the  race  of  the  old  Vikings  held  in  the  world 
of  warriors.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  Chicago. 
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CAT  STORIES 

Dealing  with  the  cat  as  a  pet, 

STORIES  OF  BRAVE  DOGS 

Showing  the  dog’s  love  and  devotion  to  man. 

LION  AND  TIGER  STORIES 

Stories  of  adventure 

PANTHER  STORIES 

Stories  of  adventure. 
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HISTORICAL  STORIES 
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¥ 

INDIAN  STORIES 

A  mirror  of  Indian  ideas,  customs,  and 
adventures. 

COLONIAL  STORIES 

Stirring  tales  of  the  rude  frontier  life  of 
early  times. 

REVOLUTIONARY  STORIES 

Heroic  deeds,  and  especially  children’s 
part  in  them. 

CIVIL  WAR  STORIES 

'  Thrilling  stories  of  the  great  struggle, 
both  on  land  and  sea. 

OUR  HOLIDAYS 

Something  of  their  meaning  and  spirit. 
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